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PREFACE. 



**DowK THE Biter" is the sixfh of the conthraed stories 
published in " Oub Bots and Gibls," and the Isst of ** Turn 
Stakkt Fuia Sbbies." It is the personal narratire of Back 
Bradford, who, with his deformed sister, made an erentfiil 
Toyage down the Wisconsin and Mississippi Birers, to New 
Orleans. The writer's first book — not a jurenile, and long 
since out of print — was planned during a long and tedious 
passage up the Father of Waters; and it seems like going 
back to an old friend to Yojage again, eren in imagination^ 
upon its turbid tide. 

Buck Bradford tells his story to suit himself; and the 
author hopes it will also suit the young reader. Whaterer 
moral it may contain will be found in the reading; and the 
writer trusts it will impart a lesson of self-reliance, honesty, 
and truth, and do something towards convincing the young 
reader that it is best always to do right, whaterer the con- 
sequences may be, learing results, in the choice between 

good and eyil, to take care of fhemselres. 

(5) 
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Howerer often the author may be called upon to thank the 
jurenile public for the generous favor bestowed upon his 
books, he feels that the agreeable duty cannot be so frequent- 
ly repeated as ever to become a mere formality; for vith 
each additional volume he finds his sense of obligation to 
them for their kindness renewed and deepened. 

William T. Adamb. 

HABBISOK SQUABB, MA88,» 
October 28, 1866. 
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DOWN THE RIVER: 

BUCK BRADFORD AND HIS TYRANTS. 



CHAPTER L 

TWO OF THS TTBANT8. 

^ TT^^^ ^^^^ Bradford, black 1117 boot% and 

1 I be qtiick about it." 

That was what Ham Fiablej said to me. 

« Black them yourself 1" 

That was what I said to Ham Fishlej. 

Neither of ns was gentlemanly, nor even dyiL I 
shall not apologize for myself and certainly not for 
Ham, though he inherited his mean, tyrannical dis- 
position from both his father and his mother. If he 
had ciyUly asked me to black his boots, I would 
have done it. If he had just told me that he was 
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going to a partj) that he was a little late, and asked 
me if I would assist him, I would have jumped over 
his head to obUge him, though he was three inches 
taller than I was. I am willing to go a step farther. 
If this had been the first, or even the twentieth, 
time that Ham had treated me in this shabby man- 
ner, I would have submitted. For three years he 
had been going on from bad to worse, till he seemed 
to regard me not only as a dog, but as the meanest 
sort of a dog, whom he oould luck and cuff at pleasure. 

I had stood this sort of thing till I could not stand 
it any longer. I had lain awake nights thinking of 
the treatment bestowed upon me by Captain Fishley 
and his wife, and especially by their son Ham ; and 
I had come deliberately to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done. I was not a hired servant, in 
the ordinary sense of the term; but, whether I was 
or was not a servant, I was entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

** What's that you say?" demanded Ham, leaping 
over the counter of the store. 

I walked leisurely out of the shop, and directed my 
st^s towards the bam ; but I had not accomplished 
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half the distance before mj tyrant orerteok me. Not 
being willing to take the fire in the rear, I halted, 
wheeled about, and drew np in order of batUe. I 
had made np mj mind to keep perfectly cool, what- 
ever came; and when one makes np his mind to be 
cool, it is not half so hard to sncceed as some people 
seem to think. ^ 

<* I told yon to black my boots,* said Ham, angrily. 

•*I know you did." 

«<Wel], Buck Bradford, yonll do it I" 

«Well, Ham Fishley, I won't do iti'' 

** Won't you?" 

«No!'' 

«^Then HI make yon.* 

«Go on." 

He stepped np to me ; but I4idn't budge an ineh. 
I braced up every fibre of my frame in readiness for 
the shock of battle ; bnt there was no shook of battle 
about it. 

«I guess m let the old man settle this," said Ham, 
after a glance at me, which seemed very nnsatis&ctory. 

«AU right," I replied. 

My tyrant turned <m his heel, and hastened back 
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to the store. Ham Fishley's &ther was *<the old 
man," and I knew that it wonld not be for the^want 
of any good will on his part, if the case was not 
settled by him. I had rebelled, and I mast take my 
chances. I went to the bam, harnessed the black 
horse to the wagon, and hitched him at a post in 
the yard, in readiness to go down to Riverport for 
the mail, which I used to do every evening after 
supper. 

Of coarse my thoughts were mainly fixed upon 
the settlement with the old man; and I expected 
every moment to see him rushing upon me, like an 
untamed tiger, to wreak hb vengeance upon my 
head. I was rather surprised at his non-appearance, 
and rather disappointed, too; for I preferred to fight 
the battle at the baip, or in the yard, instead of in 
the house or the store. Though my thoughts were 
not on my work^ I busied myself in. sweeping out 
the horse's stall, and making his bed for the night 

f'Buck! Buck! Buck!" caUed Mrs. Fishley, from 
the back door of the house. 

She always called three times; for she was a 
little, snappy, snarling woman, who never spoke 
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pleasantly to any one, except when die bad com- 
pany, or went to the sewing cirdle. 

^Here, mannP I replied* 

**Come here; I want you!" she added, clear np 
in the highest tones of her voice, which sounded Tcry 
mnch like the savage notes of an angry wasp. 

It was some consolation to know, under the pe- 
culiar drcnmstanoes, that she wanted me, instead 
of ^ the old man," her lord and master, and that I 
was not called to the expected setdementi whidi, 
in spite of my fixed determination, I could not help 
dreading. Mrs. Fidiley wanted me — not her hus- 
band. She was always wanting me ; and somehow 
I never happened to be in the right place^ or to do 
anything in the right way. 

Mrs. Fishley believed she was one d the most 
amiable, self-denying, self-sacrificing, benevolent wo- 
men in the world. Nobody else believed it. She 
had to endure more trials^ bear more crosses, under- 
go more hardships, than any other housekeeper in 
town. She had to work harder, to think of more 
things, stagger under more burdens, than all her 
f (smale neighbors put together. If she ever confessed 
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thai gAm 'wm fiosnetimes jacrt a little crosi^ she wanted 
to know who could wond^ at it, when she bad so 
much to doy and so many things to think o£ Job 
oould be patient, for he had not her family to look 
after. The saints and martyrs ooald bow resignedly 
at the stake in the midst of the flaming &gots; but 
none of them had to keep house for a husband and 
three diildren, and two of them not her own. 

To make a &ir and just division of Mrs. Fishley'fl 
^ares, one tenth of them were real, and nine tenths 
of them were imaginary; and the imag^ary ones 
w^^ more real to her than the actual ones. They 
soared her temper,-— or, more properly, her temper 
' soured them» — and ehe groaned, complained, snarled, 
snapped, and fretted, from v«ry early on Sunday 
morning to very late on Saturday evening. Nothing 
erer went right witli her; nothing ever suited her. 
Zf a thing was one way, that was the especial reason 
why It ought to have been some otiier way. 

She always wanted her own way; and when she 
had it — which she generally did — it did not suit het 
any better. I am indined to think diat Captain FUh^ 
ley himself M aome remote period, long befece I waa 
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1>om, had been a more decent man than he nas at 
the time of which I write. If he ever had been, hia 
degeneracy was easily exphiined; for it woold not 
have been possible for a human being, in daily con- 
tact with snch a shrewish spitfire as his wife, to 
exist untainted in the poison which floated in the 
atmosphere aroand her. 

This was the woman who inflicted herself upon the 
world, and upon me, though I was by no means the 
greatest safferer. If the mischief had stopped here, 
I could have borne it, and the world could not have 
helped itsel£ To me there was something infinitely 
worse and more intolerable than my own trials — 
and they were the trials of my poor, dear, deformed, 
invalid sister. Tender, loving, and patient as she 
was under them, her sufferings made my blood boU 
with indignation. If Mrs. Fishley had treated Flora 
kindly, she would have been an angel in my sights 
however €|Mch she snapped and snarled, and ^ drove 
me from pillar to post.'' The shrew did not tieal 
her kindly, and as the poor child was almost always 
in the house, she was constantly exposed to the 
obliquities of her temper. 
2 



< 
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My mother, for several years before her death, had 
been of feeble constitution, and Flora had the 
** nckets \ when she was a babe. She was now 
twelve years old, but the effects of the disease still 
lingered in her frame. Her limbs were weak, her 
breast-bone projected, and she was so drawn up that 
she looked like a ^humpback." But what she lacked 
in body she more than made up in spirit, in the love- 
liness of an amiable disposition, in an unselfish devo- 
tion to others, in a loving heart, and a quick intel- 
ligence. She endured, without complaint, the ill 
nature of Mrs. Fishley, endeavoring, by every means 
in.Jber power, to make herself useful in the house^ 
and to lighten the load of cares which bore down so 
heavily upon her hostess. 

Mrs. Fishley called me, and I hastened to attend 
upon her will and pleasure, in the back room. I 
knew very well that it would make no difference 
whether I hurried or not; I should "have to take it** 
the moment she saw me. If I was in the bam, I 
ought to have been in the shop ; if in the shop, then 
I should have been in the bam — unless she had 
company; and then she was all sweetness, all gentle- 
ness; then she was all merciful and compassionate. 
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<*What are you doing oat there?'' gnarled she. 
*^ Tve been out in the street and into the store after 
you, and yon always are just where no one can find 
you when you are wanted." 

I didn't say anything; it wasn't any use. 

*^Take that backet of swill oat^ and give it to the 
pigs; and next time don't leaye it till it is rnnning 
oyer fally" she continaed, in the same amiable, sweet- 
tempered tones. **It's strange yoa can't do anything 
till yoa are told to do it. Don't yoa know that 
swill-pail wants emptying, without being told of it? " 

*^I always feed the pigs three times a day whether 
the psul wants emptying or not," I yentnred to reply, 
in defence of the pigs rather than mysel£ 

*^ There, carry it along, and don't spill it" 

The pail was filled even with the brim, and it 
was simply impossible to avoid spilling it. 

*^What a careless fellow yoa are I" screamed she, 
her notes on the second added line above the treble 
staff ^Yoa are spilling it all over the fioor! I 
wish yoa coold learn to do anything like follf^I" 

I wished I coald too; bat I did not ventore to 
suggest that if she had not filled the pul so foil, 
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flhd eyen ran it over herself before I touched it, I 
might have carried it ^like folks." It was no use; 
she always got the better of me in an argument. I 
fed the pigs, as I always did, before I went after the 
mail, and carried the pail back to the shed. The 
door of the kitchen was open, and Mrs. Fishley was 
returning to her work as I entered. 

«*Tou careless child! What do you mean by 
letting those cakes bum?'* I heard her cry to poor 
Flora, who was sitting in her arm-chair by the cook- 
ing-stove, whereon Mrs. Fishley was baking flapjacks 
/or supper. 

«I didnt know—'* 

"You didn't know, you careless hussy!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Fishley, seiadng her by the arm, and lifting her 
roughly out of her chair. 

"O, don't!" groaned poor Flora. 

I could not stand that. I rushed into the kitchen, 
seized poor Flora's tyrant by the shoulders, and 
hurled her half way across the room. My blood 
was up to the boiling point. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FLORA BRADFOBD. 

I HAT) never seen Mrs. FisUey use violenee upon 
my poor sister before, though I afterwards learned 
that this was not the first time. I was a solid-built, 
stout fellow of sixteen ; and when I seized the shrew 
by the shoulders, I was in real earnest. I had not 
made up my mind for this occasion to keep cool, 
and I did not ke^ so. I was as mad as a bear 
robbed of her cubs. 

The idea of Mrs. Fishley's taking my poor de- 
formed sister by the arm, and shaking her, was too 
revolting, and even horrible, to be endured. If I 
could bear everything else, I could not bear that. 
At the present time, I have this pleasant conscious- 
ness, that I did not strike the woman ; I only grasped 
her by the shoulders, and hurled her away from her 
victim. It was a vigorous Ynovement on my part. 
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and Mrs. Fishley staggered till she saved herself by 
taking hold of a chair. She gathered herself up, and 
her eyes flashed fire. 

•*Toa rascal, you I What do you mean?" gasped 
she ; and at the same instant she rushed towards 
Flora, who was trembling with terror in her chair. 

«*Stop a minute, Mrs. Fishley,** I added. 

^'You rascal, you!" repeated she, looking first at 
me, and then at Flora. 

^'If you put the weight of your little finger on 
my sister again, I'll tear you in pieces," I continued, 
with both fists clinched. 

"What do you mean, you serpent, you?" 

"You touch her again, and you will know what 
I mean." 

"Don't, Btfckland, don't," pleaded poor Flora, 
alarmed by the hostile demonstration before her. 

"I should like to know I" cried Mrs. Fishley. 

As she did not tell me what she should like to 
know, I did not tell her. I stood upon the defen« 
sive between the virago and my sister's chair. 

"Did any one ever see such a boy!" continued 
the termagant, her tones a whole octave above the « 
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treble stafi^ as it seemed to me, ** How dare yoa 
put your hand on me?** 

«I dare." 

**Tou rascal, you I" 

** Yon may snap and snarl at me as much as yon 
like; I don't mind it; but yoa shall not abuse my 
sister." 

** Abuse your sister, you wretch!" said she, the 
words hissing from her mouth. ^I should like to 
know ! " 

"You will know if you touch Flora again," I 
answered. 

Somehow I felt as though Mrs. Fishley was not 
getting the better of me in this argument; and I 
soon came to the conclusion that she thought so 
herself for she settled into a chair, and began to 
exhibit some symptoms of hysterics. 

•*0, dear me I" she groaned. "I don't have to 
work enough to kill common folks, I don't have 
more trials than any Uving being, but something new 
must come upon me. There, I shall give up I " 

«*You must give up abusing Flora," I put in. 

^How dare you tell me I abuse her?" snapped 
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she. ^< Haven't I taken the best of care of her? 
Haven't I made her clothes for her? Haven't I 
nursed her when she was sick ? Haven't I done for 
her ever since she came into the house?" 

I don't think ^he had the least idea that she was 
not the best friend Flora had in the world, so blind 
are many people to their own errors and short- 
comings. 

** She has had enough to eat, and enough to wear ; 
and my brother has paid for all she has had," I 
added. ^*6ut you are continually scolding at her, 
browbeating her, and making her as uncomfortable 
and unhappy as you can." 

"Scolding her!" almost whistled Mrs. Fishley, so 
high was the key. "I never scold at any one. I 
never was a scolding womap." 

"Gracious!" I exclaimed, mentally. 

"When things don't suit me, I'm apt to say so; 
but I never scold," whined the shrew. " Whatever 
people may say of me, they can't call me a scolding 
woman." 

Was it possible she thought so! 

"I don't want to make any trouble, Mrs. Fishley," 
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I replied, wben die paused, rather for want of beath 
than for any jother reason. 

** Mercy 1 I shouldn't think you did I Ain't you 
ashamed of yourself to treat me as you did? Tou 
push me about as though you thought I wasn't 
anybody." 

^Are you not ashamed of yourself for shaking 
that sick child?" I retorted. 

«I didn't shake her.'' 

**Then I didn't push you." 

^You are getting to be a very bad boy. Buck 
Bradford ; and you haven't heard the last of this," 
she said, rismg from her chair, and restoring the 
griddle to the stove, which Flora had taken off 
^ I should like to know I Can't I speak to that girl 
without being treated in ]that manner? She would 
let the cakes all bum up before she would touch 
them." 

*^ I didn't know they were burning, Mrs. Fish* 
ley," pleaded Flora. «You didn't tell me to see to 
them." 

*• Suppose I didn't tell you! Didn't you know 
enough not to let them bum? You are a careless. 
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indifferent girl, and it don't make no di^rence to 
you how much trouble you make for a body,** 

^ I would have seen to the cakes, if you had 
spoken to me." 

*^I don't care anything about the cakes, anyhow,*^ 
I interposed. ^ If you can't help scolding Flora, you 
must keep your hands off her." 

^You don't care anything about the cakes! I 
should like to know ! Well, we'll see about it 1 FU 
know who rules here, I vumi 111 call Mr. Fishleyl 
We'll see if you don't care I" rattled Mrs. Fishley, 
as she bolted from the kitchen through the entry 
into the store. 

^O, Buckland, what will become of us I" ex- 
claimed Flora, rising with difficulty from her chair, 
and throwing herself upon my breast. 

** Don't be afraid, Flora," I replied, pressing her 
to my heart, while the tears started in my eyes. 
** She shall not abuse you, whatever happens to me. 
While she did it only with her tongue, I bore it; 
but when she took hold of you, I couldn't stand 
that, Flora — no, I could not." 

**I can bear it very well, Buckland." She never 
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caQed me ^^Buck," as everybody etee did abont the 
place. ^ I only fear what they will do to yon." 

^ I can take care of myself dearest Flora. I am 
strong and toagb, and I can stand almost anything," 
I answered, pressing her to my heart again, for she 
seemed to be the only person in the world who 
loved me. 

And how Z loved her — poor orphan child, weak^ 
sick, and deformed I It seemed to me it would have 
been different if she had been well and strong, and 
able to fight her own battle with the hard and 
cruel world. She was helpless and dependent, and 
that which shut her out from the rest of the world 
endeared her to me, and wound her in with every 
fibre and tendril of my heart. 

Mrs. Fishley did not immediately return; neither 
did her husband appear upon the battle-field; and I 
concluded that she could not find him. 

WhUe,' folded in each other's arms, we waited in 
almost breathless anxiety for the coming of our 
tyrants, let me give the reader a few necessary 
particulars in regard to our antecedents and sur- 
roundings. 
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TorreiitYille, where the story opens, is situated in 
the sonth-westem part of Wisconsiny though, for 
obvious reasons, it will not be found on the map. 
It was located on a stream, which we called the 
** Greek," though it has since received a more dig- 
nified and specific name, about seven miles fi-om 
Kverport, on the Wisconsin Kiver. At the time 
of which I write it contained two thousand inhabit- 
ants. Captain Fishley — he had been an officer in 
the militia in some eastern state, and his title had 
gone west with him — kept the principal store in 
the place, and was the postmaster. 

My father had moved firom the State of New Toxk 
to Torrentville when I was eight years old, and 
soon after the death of my mother. He had three 
diildren, Clarence, Flora, and mysel£ He bought 
a £u*m just out of the village, employed a house- 
keeper, and for four years got along very well. Bat 
he was too ambitious, and worked too hard for his 
ccmstitution. After a four years' residence in the 
west, he died. That was a sad. day to us, for he 
was the kindest of fathers. Poor Flora scarcely 
ceased to weep, at times, for a year, over the lorn 
of her only parent. 
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Captain Fishley was appointed administrator ni 

the estate, and when it was settled there was hardly 
fifteen hundred dollars left. My brother Clarenoe 
was jost twenty-one when my father died, and he 
was appointed the guardian of Flora and myself 
He was considered a very smart young man, and 
no one doubted his ability to take care of as. But 
he was dissatisfied with Torrentville ; there was not 
room enough for a young man of his ability to ex- 
pand himseUl He had no taste for fimning, and for 
two years had been a clerk in Captain Fishley's 
store. He wanted to go to New Oileans, where he 
believed he could make his fortune. About a year 
after the death of his &ther, he decided to try his 
lack in the metropolis of the south-west. 

Clarence was a good brother, and I am sure he 
would not have gone, if he had not felt satisfied 
that Flora and myself were well provided for, I 
was then a boy of thirteen, handy at almost any- 
thing about the farm, the house, and the garden, 
and Captain Fishley wanted me to come and live 
with him. Clarence agreed to pay Flora's board, so 
<&at she was a boarder at the house of Uie Fiahleys* 
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It was stipulated that I shoald go to school, and do 
certain "chores" for my board, while Clarence paid 
for my clothes. My principal work, and all that the 
captain said I should be required to do, was to take 
care of the horse, and go after the mail every 
eyening. 

Instead of this, I was compelled to be at the 
beck and call of all upon the place, including 
Ham, the captain's only son, and miserably spoiled 
at that. Before I had been a year in my new hom^ 
I was dissatisfied, for the cloven heels of the three 
members of the family had appeared. I .was crowded 
with work, picked upon, insulted, and trodden under 
foot Perhaps I could have endured my fate, if j)oor 
Flora, upon whom our tyrants had no claims, had 
£u*ed welL 

We heard from Clarence occasionally, and learned 
in general terms, from his letters, that he was doing 
very well. I did not like to bother him with com- 
plaints, and I did not do so till existence had become 
almost a burden. I think Clarence wrote back to 
the captain, and for a time there was some improve- 
ment in our condition; but it soon became worse 
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than before. I repeated mj oomplaint. M7 brother 
wished vm to get along as well as we oould till he 
coald spare the time to yisit us; but that time 
had not yet arriyed. 

A few days before my story opens, early in April, I 
had a letter from him, saying that he was well estab- 
lished in business for himself and that he would oer- 
tainly come to Torrentville in Oetober, as soon aa 
the sickly season was oyer, and take ns to New 
Orleans. He added that he should be married before 
that time, and would bring his wife with him. This 
was joyful news, but it was a dreary while to wait. 

The door suddenly opened, and Mrs. Fishley 
bounced into the kitchen, followed by her husband, 
both of them apparently wrought up to the highest 
pitch of anger by my misdeeds. 
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CHAPTER m. 



ON THE DBFENSIYE. 



AT the approach of Captain Fishley, I felt the 
shadder that swept through the feeble frame 
of Flora, as she stood infolded in my arms. I gently 
placed her in the chair again, and released myself 
from her clinging embrace ; for I realized that, in the 
brief moment lefk to me, it was necessary to prepare 
for war. I knew the temper of Captain Fishley; 
and, though he had never yet struck me, I believed 
that it was only because I had been all submission* 
I was fully resolved to defend myself and especial- 
ly to defend Flora. I picked up the heavy iron 
poker which lay on the back of the stove, and 
placed myself in front of my trembling sister. The 
captain was a brute, and his wife was hardly better 
than a brute. I feared that she, supported by her 
husband, would again lay violent hands upon Flora, 
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knowing that snch a course would stiog me deeper 
than a blow upon my own head. 

I did not flourish the poker, or make any irritating 
demonstrations with it; on the contrary, I held it 
behind me, rather for use in an emergency than to 
provoke my tyrants. I was not disposed to make 
the affidr any worse thsai the circumstances required, 
and by this time I was cool and self-possessed. 
Perhaps my critical reader may wonder that a boy 
of my age should have set so high a value upon con- 
trolling his temper, and preserving the use of his 
Acuities in the lime of peril, for it is not exactly 
natural ibr boys to do so. Youth is hot-blooded, 
and age and experience are generally required to 
cool the impetuous current that courses through its 
veins. 

My father — blessings on his memory -—had taught 
me the lesson. One day, a fire in the long grass of 
the prairie threatened the destruction of all our 
buildings. Clarence and myself went into a flurry, 
and did a great many stupid things, so excited that 
we did not know what we were about. Father 
stopped in the midst of the danger to reprove us, 
d 
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and gave na such a solemn and impresidye lesson 
on the necessity of keeping cool, that I never forgot 
it. Then he told us to harness the horses to the 
plough. Clarence struck a furrow along the imperilled 
side of the house ; my Either mowed a wide swath 
through the tall grass^ and I raked it away. Before 
the fire reached us, we had made a barrier which it 
could not pass. We kept cool, and fought the de- 
vouring element with entire success. 

I do not mean to say that I never got mad ; only 
that, when I had a fair chance to think an instant, I 
nerved myself to a degree of self-possesfiion which 
enabled me to avoid doing stupid things. Such was 
my frame of mind on the present occasion, and I 
coolly awaited the coming of the tyrants. Both of 
them were boiling over with wrath when they 
entered the kitchen, and rushed towards me so 
fiercely that I thought they intended to overwhelm 
me at^e single blow. 

«What does all this mean. Buck? What have 
you been doing ?** demanded Captain Fishley, as 
soon as he bad crossed the threshold of the room. 

I deemed it advisable to make no answer. 
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^Fll teach yoa to insult your liettenl'* lie ooii* 
tinned, as he mshed forward, with arma extended^ 
ready to wreak his Tengeance npon me. 

I was satisfied that the hlow was to come with 
the word, and I slnng the poker over my shoulder, 
in the attitude of defence. 

"Hold on, Captwn Fishleyl'* I replied. 

He had evidentiy not expected any such demonBtr»> 
tion. He had no occadon to suspect it, for previoudy 
I had been nniformly submissive, not only to him 
and his wife, but even to Ham, which had always 
been a much harder task. The tyrants halted, and 
gazed at me with a look of stupefied astonishment. 

"What are you going to do with that poker?" 
asked the captain, after a long breath, in which much 
c^ his wrath seemed to have evaporated. 

"Defend myself," I replied. 

"Do you mean to strike me with that poker?* 

"Not unless you put your hands on me 9t my 
sister. If you touch me, Fll knock you down, if I 
have to be hanged for it," was my answer, d^ 
liberately but eameBtl|r uttered. 

"Has it come to 11^ ^^ groaned he, completely 
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nonplttssed by the vigorous show of resistance I 
made. 

"Yes, sir." 

" I think it is time something was done," he added, 
glancing aroand the room, apparently in search of 
some weapon. 

^ I think so too, and I am going to do something, 
if need be." 

"What are you going to do?" ^ 

"If you want to talk, I'll talk. I wish you to 
understand that I'm just as cool as well-water, and 
this thing has gone just as far as it's going to." 

"What do you mean by that, you scoundrel? 
What thing?" 

"My sister Flora is a poor, weak, sick child. She 
isn't your servant, nor your wife's servant; and she 
shall not be kicked round by either one of you. 
That's all I have to say." 

" Who has kicked Iier round ? " growled the 
captain. 

"Mrs. Fishley has done just the same as to kick 
her. She took her by tlie arm, dragged her out of 
her chair, and was shaking her w&en I stepped in." 
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I was particular to state the &ct8 thns explicitly, 
because I did not believe Mrs. Fishley had been 
careM to include this portion of the afl&ir in her 
complsunt to her husband. 

"It's no such thing! I should like to know!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Fishley, who, by some miracle, had 
been enabled to hold her tongue thus fkr. 

**I saw her do it," I added. 

"It's no such thing I" 

"Didn't you take her by the arm ?** I demanded. 

"Well, I did just touch her on the arm, but I 
didn't hurt her none. I wouldn't hurt her for a 
million dollars." 

« Let Flora speak for herself" I continued. « What 
did she do to you. Flora?" 

"I don't like to say anything about it, Buckland. 
She didn't hurt me much," answered the terrified 
child. 

"You see, she won't say I shook her, or did any 
such awful thing," said the virago, triumphantly. 

"Speak, my dearest sister. We had better settle 
this matter now," I added. 

"She did take me by the arm, pull me out of the 
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chair, and was Bhaking me, when you interfered," 
replied the poor girl, trembling with fear of the goo* 
sequences of her truthful confession. 

"Well, I never!" gasped Mrs. Fishley. 

Captaia Fishley evidently believed that his wife 
was lame ; but this did not make much difference to 
him. He was a tyrant and a bully; but, as tyrants 
and bullies always are, he was a coward, or he would 
have demolished me before this time. He had a 
wholesome respect for the poker, which I still kept 
in readiness for immediate use. 

"Ko matter whether Mrs. Fishley touched the 
child or not," said he, savagely. "No boy in my 
house shall insult my wife, or raise his hand against 
her." 

"And no man or woman, in this or any other 
house, shall raise his hand against my eister," I 
answered. 

"She sat there like a log of wood, and let the 
flapjacks bum," snarled Mrs. Fishley. 

"She hadn't anything to do with the flapjacks. 
Flora boards here, and isn't anybody's servant," I 
replied. 
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^I fihcmld like to knowl Is that pA to mt there 
before the fire and let whaterer's <m the stOTe bun 
up before shell raise her hand to save it?** 

<" It's no use of tandng," sud L <" Yoa know all 
about it as well as I do. All I hare to say is^ that 
Flora shall not be abused by anybody, I don't care 
who it is." 

"Nobody's going to abase her," snapped the 
shrew. 

Tve got another account to settle with yon, 
Back Bradford,'' contmned Caption' Fishley. ^Did 
Ham tell you to black his boots?" 

«He did." 

•*And you told him you wouldn't f" 

«I told him so." 

^'What do you mean, you rascal?" 

*"! only meant that I wouldn't do it That's all 
I meant." 

"I should like to know what we're coming to!" 
ejaculated Mrs. Fishley. 

"We are coming to an understanding, I hope," 
I answered. 

"I hope so too, and I mean to do it," added the 
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captain. "High times we're having here, when the 
boys won't do what they are told, and then take 
the poker when they're spoken to." 

"Captain Fishley, I think there are two sides to 
this question. The agreement my brother Clarence 
made with you was, that I should take care of the 
horse and go after the mail for my board. That's 
what he said to me in one of his letters. Instead 
of that, you make me do all the dirty work about 
the place, and run from pillar to post at everybody's 
beck and call." 

"That's all you're good for," interposed Captain 
Fishley, sourly. 

"Perhaps it is; but that's not what my brother, 
who is my guardian, agreed to have me do. You 
have kept me at home from school half the time — " 

"Too much learning spoils boys." 

" That wasn't what spoiled you. But that's nothing 
to do with the agreement." 

"]S'one of your impudence, you saucy young cub," 
said he, shaking his head, and moving a step nearer 
to me; whereat I demSnstrated mildly with tho 
poker. 
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^I don't mean to be impadenti bat I won't be 
treated like a dog any longer. I was willing enough 
to do all I was told, even if it wasn't according to 
the agreement; bat I get blowed ap twenty times 
a day by all hands. Ham never speaks civilly to 
me, and treats me like a nigger servant This thing 
has gone just as far as it can go. I have made up 
my mind not to stand it any longer." 

** We'll see," replied the captain, grinding his teeth 
and packering ap his lips. 

^Bat I don't want to fight, or have any tronblc, 
Captain Fishley," I proceeded, more gently, for I 
had warmed ap considerably as I recited the history 
of my wrongs. **If Ham wants me to black his 
boots, and will ask me civilly to do so, I will do it, 
thongh that's not my work, and my brother never 
meant that I shoald be anybody's boot-black." 

"Ton will do what you are told to," ballied the 
mascaline tyrant. 

^And not meddle with things in the hoase," added 
the feminine tyrant. 

^All I ask is, that Flora shall be let alone, and 
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to be used fidrty mjBeU^^ I continaed. ^I will do 
the work jost as I have done till October, if I can be 
treated decently. That's all I have to say* 

"That isn't all Fve got to say," replied the cap- 
tjun. "Buck Bradford, drop that poker 1" 

«I will not." 

"Ton won't?" 

""Not till I think it is safe to do so." 

*^Do you think Tm going to be threatened with 
a poker in my own house?'* 

" I won't threaten you if you'll let me alone. Fve 
said all I have to say." 

I know very well that Captain Fishley had not 
pluck enough to touch me while I had the poker in 
my hand ; and I was fhlly satisfied that Mrs. Fishley 
would not meddle with Flora again very soon. The 
scene was becoming rather embarrassing to me, and 
I decided either to end it or to shift the battle-field. 
I turned and walked towards the back room. As 
one dog pitches into another when the latter appears 
to show the white feather, Captain Fishley made 
a spring at me, hoping to take me in the rear. I 
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was too qnick for him, and, fiidog abooti I agun 
drew up in the order of battle. 

^Well settle this another time. Yon harent 
seen the end of it yet,'' said he, as he tamed and 
walked into the store. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WHO IS MASTER. 



I REMAINED in the back room long enough to 
assure myself that Mrs. Fishley did not intend 
to put a rude hand upon Flora. I even ventured 
to hope that she was ashamed of herself, and would 
not repeat the dastardly act. I went to the bam 
to consider the situation. I felt just as though I 
had won the victory over my tyrants in the present 
battle ; but I was confident that the conflict would 
be renewed at some more favorable time. 

Like all small-minded men, like all tyrants and 
oppressors, Captain Fishley^ was a revengeful person. 
He would wait till he caught me napping, and then 
spring some trap upon me. He would delay his 
vengeance till some ch*cumstances conspired against 
me, and then come down upon me with the whole 
weight of his malignity. I determined to keep a 
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sharp lookout upon all bis movements, and especially 
to avoid all caase of offence myself I meant to 
keep myself as straight as I possibly coold. 

I had time only to run my course through my 
mind before the supper-bell was rung at the back 
door by Mrs. Fishley. Should I go in to supper as 
usual, and meet the whole &mily, including Ham? 
I answered this question in the affirmative, deciding 
that I would not sulk, or make any unnecessary 
trouble to any one. I went in, and took my seat 
as usual at the table, by the side of Flora. It was a 
very solemn occasion, for hardly a word was spoken 
during the meal. If I had been ugly, I might have 
congratulated myself upon the sensation I had 
produced. 

The head of the fiimily sweetened his tea twice, 
and upset the milk-pitcher upon the table-cloth, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
brought forth some sharp criticisms from his wife; 
but Mi's. Fishley neglected to express her disapproba- 
tion of her spouse's carelessness, even in the mildest 
terms. All these things assured me that our host 
and hostess were busy thinking of the great event 
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of the afternoon. The captain looked morose and 
savage, and Mrs. Fishley looked as though a nevr 
burden, or a new grief, had been added to her 
heavy load of worldly cares. 

I half suspected that Captain Fishley was not 
entirely satisfied with the conduct of either his wife 
or his son. It was even possible that he had spoken 
to them in disapprobation of their course; but I 
had no means of knowing. It seemed to me that 
otherwise father, mother, and son would have joined 
in a general jaw at me, as they had often done 
before. Whatever good or evil had been wrought 
by my vigorous action, my appetite was not im- 
paired. I ate a hearty supper, and then went into 
the store for the mail-bag, which was to be carried 
down to Riverport. 

^ Are you going after the mail. Buck ? " asked 
Captain Fishley, in an ugly, taunting tone, which 
assured me that he had not recovered from the 
shock. 

"Yes, sir." 

**0, you are! I didn't know but you would give 
up work altogether," sneered he, apparently dis- 
appointed to find me no longer a rebeL 
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**! told yon I diould do my woik just as I always 
did. All I want is £ur treatment for my sister and 
myself" I replied in the least oflfensive tones I coold 
command. 

"I expect my brother, Squire Fishley, will come 
np to-night," added the captain, more mildly. ** You 
will go to the hotel in Riverport for him, and bring 
him np. Take a lantern with you; it will be dark 
to-night.** 

Squire Fishley had been a state senator, and the 
captain regarded him as one of the greatest men in 
Wisconsin. I was rather pleased to have his com^* 
pany home on the lonely ride* from Riverport, and 
I confess that I was somewhat proud of making the 
acquaintance of the distinguished gentleman. 

^ Don't be in a hurry. Buck," said Ham Fishley, 
as I picked up the mail-bag. 

I stopped and looked at him, for his tones were 
more conciliatory than I had heard him use within 
my remembrance. I actually flattered myself that 
I had conquered a peace. 

^I want to ride with you as &r as Crofton's," he 
added. ^I have been very busy getting ready, and 
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haven't had time to black my boots yet. It's a 
pretty stylish party Tm going to, and I want to 
look as scrumptious as any of them. WlU you 
black them for me? I'll be much obliged to you 
if you will." 

** Certainly I will, Ham, when you ask me in that 
way, and glad to do it for you," I replied, without 
hesitating an instant. 

I took the boots and went to work upon them. 
There was an unmistakable smile of triumph on his 
face as I did so; but I was perfectly satisfied that 
the triumph was mine, not his. Doubtless those 
civil, polite words were an invention of the enemy, 
to win my compliance; and Ham, forgetting that 
I had not rebelled against the work, but only the 
tyrannical style of his order, was weak enough to 
believe that he had conquered me. I made up my 
mind to review the circumstances, and explain my 
position to him, on the way to Crofton's. 

"Hasn't that letter come yet. Captain Fishley?" 
asked an ancient maiden lady, who entered the store 
while I was polishing Ham's boots. 

« I haven't seen anything of it yet. Miss Larrabee ? ^ 
replied the postmaster. 
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^Besr me! What Bhall I dol** exclaimed the 
venerable q)inster. ^ My brother, down in Ohio, 
promised to send me forty dollars; and I want the 
money awfally. I was going down to see Jim's 
folks; bat I can't go, nor nothin', till that money 
comes. I hain't got nothin' to pay for goin' with, 
you see." 

^Fm very sorry, Mss Larrabee. Perhaps the let* 
ter will come in to-night's mail," added the captain. 

^But the mail don't git in till nine or ten o'clock, 
and that's after bed-time. Ethan writ me the 
money would be here by to-day, at the farthest 
You don't suppose it's got lost — do you?" 

"I think not. We've never lost anything in our 
office, leastwise not since Fve been postmaster," 
answered Captain Fishley, who seemed to attribute 
the &et to his own superior management 

^It may come up to-night, as you say, and I will 
be down again in the morning to see about it," 
replied Miss Larrabee, as she left the store, hopeful 
that the money would arrive in season to enable 
her to depart the next day on her journey. 

I finished blacking Ham's boots, and he put them 
4 
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on. He was going to a party at Crofton's, and had 
already dressed himself afi sprucely as the resources 
of Torrentville would permit. He was seventeen 
years old, and somewhat inclined to be "fast." He 
was rather a good-looking fellow — an exceedingly 
good-looking fellow in his own estimation. Being 
an only son, his father and mother were disposed 
to spoil him, though not even Ham wholly escaped 
the sharp points and obliquities of his mother's 
temper. His father gave him what he believed 
to be a liberal allowance of spending money; but 
on this subject there was a disagreement between 
Ham and the "old man." 

The young man always wanted more money, and 
the old man thought he had enough. Ham was 
pleasantly inclined towards some of the young ladies, 
and some of the young ladies were pleasantly inclined 
towards him. Ham liked to take them out to ride, 
especially Squire Crofton's youngest daughter, in the 
stable-keeper's new buggy ; but his father thought the 
light wagon, used as a pleasure vehicle by the family, 
was good enough even for Elsie Crofton. I had heard 
some sharp disputes between them on this subject 
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There was to be a party that evening at Crofton\k 
Ham was invited of coarse; I was not. Ham was 
considered a young man. I was deemed a boy, not 
competent to go to parties yet. As long as Flora 
could not go, I was content to stay at home with 
her. 

I placed the mail-bag in the wagon. Ham took his 
seat by my side, and I drove ofil As the reader 
ah^ady knows my position in regard to my tyrants, 
I need not repeat what passed between Ham and 
me. I told him I had made up my mind to do all 
the work I had been in the habit of doing, without 
grumbling, until October, but that I would not be 
treated like a dog any longer; I would take to the 
woods and live like a bear before I would stand it. 
Hy remarks were evidently very distasteful to my 
companion. He did not say much, and I was sorry 
to see that he was nursing his wrath agamst me. 
He regarded me as a being vastly inferior to himself 
and the decided stand I had taken filled him with 
the same kind of indignation which a brutal teamster 
feels towards his contrary horse. 

^Hold on a minute, Buck; I want to get a diink 
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of water,'' said Ham, as we approached a spring by 
the roadside, half a mile before we reached Crofton's. 

I drew up the black horse, and he jumped out of 
the wagon. He did not drink more than a swallo^ 
and I did not think he was very thirsty. 

^Go ahead!" said he, leaping into the rear of tiM 
wagon, behind the seat, where I had thrown tbt' , 
mail-bag. 

He sat down on the end-board of the wagon, amL*; 
though I thought it a little strange that he should; ' 
take such an uncomfortable seat, especially when hik .. 
bad on his best clothes, I did not suspect any xm0\ 
chief. The first thing I knew after I had started th^:! 
horse, the mail-bag came down upon my head with iT^.. 
force which made me see more stars than ever befor0L 
twinkled in the firmament of my imagination. Al^r 
the next instant. Ham seized me by the collar of m]^^^ 
coat with both hands, in such a way that I couIjL'^- 
not easily move. 

^ Now, Buck Bradford, we'll settle this busineaa*: 
I'm going to know who's master, you or I," cri^ ' 
HauL 

<<A11 rights Ham; you shall know in about two 
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inmates and a Iial^ I lepGed, diokn^ with wntlit 

as I hauled in the horse. 

Then oommenoed a straggle whidi it is impoadble 
to describe. I do not myself know what I fid, obIj 
that I thrashed, sqnirmed, and twisted till I Ibimd 
myself behind the seat with my antagonist; hot he 
held on to my coat-collar as though his sslyatioa 
depended upon the tenacity of his grip. FinaDy I 
doubled myself up, and came out of my coat. In 
the twinkling of an eye, I sprang upon him, and 
tumbled him out of the wagon, into the dirt of the 
road. Though he was a year older and two indiea 
taller than I was, while he had been clerking it in 
the store, I had been nurdng my muscles with the 
shovel and the hoe, the pitchfork and the axe; and 
I was the stronger and tougher of the two. I could 
do more, and bear more, than he. A fight depends 
as much upon the ability to endure injury as it does 
to inflict it. 

The rough usage I had ^ven Ham was very dis- 
heartening to him; while I, with the exception of 
being a little shaky about the head from the blow 
of the mail-bag, was as fresh as ever. 
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«Have you found out who*s master yet, Ham?" 
I demanded, edging up to him. 

He looked sheepish, and retreated a pace at every 
step I advanced. At this point, however, the black 
horse started, and I was obliged to abandon the field 
for a moment to attend to him, for the reins had 
fallen under his feet. I turned the horse around, 
and then I saw that my cowardly assailant had armed 
himself with a club. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BATTLE AT LONG RAS-QE. 

I WAS always very fond of a dog and a horaoi 
and had a taste for eyerything appertaining to 
these animals. Darky, as the black horse was called, 
and my dog Bally, were prime &YonteB with me. If 
I bore a divided love, it was so eqaally divided that 
I could not tell which I liked the best I was fond 
of working over the horsey the wagon, the harnesses, 
and most especially I had a decided penchant for a 
graceful whip ; but I wish to protest, in the same 
breath, that I never used it upon Darky. Though 
I was a firm believer in corporal punishment for 
vicious boys and vicious horses, I did not think he 
ever needed it. I had a suspicion that Ham Fishley 
had never had half enough of it, owing to the fact 
that he was a spoiled child. It seemed to me then 
Ihat a good opportunity had come to supply the 
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deficiency, even if it were administered fitrictly in 
Belfdefence. 

When I had turned Darky, and admonished him 
to stand still, I saw that Ham had picked up a club, 
which appeared to be a broken cart-stake. It was 
necessary that I should provide for this new emer- 
gency. I glanced at the wagon, to see if there was 
anything about it that would answer my purpose. 
My eye fell upon the whip, which rested in the 
socket at the end of the seat. It was a very elegant 
whip in my estimation, with a lash long enough to 
driye a four-horse team. The brilliant thought oc- 
curred to me that this whip was better than a cart- 
stake for my present purpose, and I took it firom 
its place. 

I wish to say, most emphatically, in this connec- 
tion, that I am not a fighting character; but, in the 
present instance, I was obliged to fight or submit to 
the most degrading abuse. Ham was in the act 
of asserting his right, not to ask me, but to order 
me, in the most ofiEensive manner, to black his boots, 
or to perform other menial offices for him. I trust 
that I have already proved my willingness to do 
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my daty, and to oblige even those whom I regarded 
as my enemies. Ham had made a cowardly aasanlt 
upon me, and with the club in his hand he pro- 
posed to reduce me to what he considered a proper 
state of subjection. 

I purposed that he should not reduce me at alL 
I walked towards the place where he stood, with 
the whip in my hand. As I approached him he 
moved towards me with his weapon thrown back in 
readiness to hit me. I halted first, and then retreated 
a few paces, to afford me time to disengage the lash 
from the handle of the whip, — I used to consider 
myself yery skilful with the whip, — though this may 
be vanity, — and I could take a piece out of a maple 
leaf at twelve feet) three times out of four, all day 
long. This was one of my accomplishments as a 
boy, and I enjoyed the practice. 

Retreating before the advance of Ham, I brought 
the whip smartly around the calves of his legs, with 
a regular coachman's flourish. This did not operate 
to cool my antagonist's temper; indeed, I am forced 
to confess that this was not exactly the way to 
subdue his ire. I am sorry to say that Ham used 
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some naughty words, which politeness will not per- 
mit me to repeat. Then he rushed forward with re- 
doubled energy, and I gave him another crack with 
the whip, which hit him in the tenderest part of his 
pedestals. 

I knew by his wrinkled brow that the part 
smarted ; but, as long as it did not cure him of the 
infatuation of '^licking" me, I felt that he was 
responsible for all consequences. He wanted to 
throw himself upon me with that club, and I am 
satisfied that a single blow of the formidable weapon 
would have smashed my head. He followed up his 
treatment, and I followed up mine, keeping just out 
of the reach of his stick, and lathering his legs 
with the hard silk snapper of my whip. 

He foamed, fi:«tted,^and struggled to gain the 
advantage of me ; but he was mad, and I was cooI| 
and I kept my respectful distance from him, punish- 
ing him as rapidly as I could swing the long lash. 
Ham soon became fearfully disgusted. At the rate 
he was subduing me, he must have felt that it would 
be a long job. His patience — not very carefully 
nursed — gave out at last; and, when he found that 
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it would be impossible for him to inflict a sbgle 
blow upon me, he nosed the dab, and let it ij at 
my head. If it had hit me there, I think the reader 
would have been saved the trouble of reading my 
adventures ^Down the Itiver." As it was, it struck 
me on the left shoulder, and I did not get over the 
effects of the blow for a fortnight But I was too 
proud to show any signs of pain, or even to let him 
know that I had been hit. 

I picked np the club, and held it in my left hand^ 
to prevent him from making any further use of it, 
leaving my right to manipulate the whip. I folt 
that I had disarmed and overpowered him ; but I 
was not yet quite content with his frame of mind^ 
and I continued my fovorite exercise for some time 
longer. I did not actually punish him any more; 
I only cracked the whip in unpleasant proximity to 
his tender extremities. He hopped and leaped like 
a Winnebago chief in the war-dadce. 

^'Quit, Buck Bradford!" cried he, in tones of 
anguish. 

"You have got enough of it*— have you. Ham 
Fishley?" I replied, suspending the exercise. 
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« Well settle thi» another time," howled he. 

"No, we won't; we'll settle it now. You began 
it| and I want it finished now," I added, cracking 
the whip once more in the neighborhood of his 
pedal extremities. 

"Quit — will you!" 

" I will quit when you say you hare had enough 
of it." 

"You won't hear the last of this very soon, I can 
tell you I" 

"What are you going to do about it, Ham?" 

" 111 pay you off for it yet I " 

" Will you ! " I continued, startling his sensibilities 
again with the noise of the snapper. 

" Yes, I will I " snarled he, passionately. 

If the calf of his left leg had been a maple leaf 
at that moment, I should have taken a piece out 
of it as big as a dime. 

"Mind out, Buck Bradford!" 

"Have you had enough?" I demanded. 

"Yes, I have!" 

"O, well, if you are satisfied, I am, though you 
are not very good-natured about it. Next time you 
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want to hit me over the head with the maQ-bag, just 
remember that when I am awake I keep my eyes 
open,'' I replied, coiling np the lash of my whip. 
^ When I told you I had stood this thing long enough, 
I got myself ready for anything that might oome. 
Pm ready for anything more, and I ahall be ready 
the next time you 'vmnt to try it on." 

^ You had better go along with the mail,'' snapped 
he, in a tone so like his mother's that I could not 
have told who spoke if I had hot seen Ham before me. 

^I made this stop to accommodate you, not my- 
sel£ After what has happened, I want to tell you 
once more, that I am ready to do my work like a 
man, and to treat you and eyerybody else like gentle- 
men, if you use me decently. If you know how to 
behave like a gentleman, Fd like to have yon try it 
on for a few days, just to see how it would seem. 
If you will only do that, I promise you shall have 
no reason to complain of me. That's all Fve got 
to say." 

^You've B£dd enough, and you had better go along 
with the mail," growled he. 

I turned Darky again, very much to that knowing 
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animaTs dissatisfitction apparently, for my singular 
proceedings had doubtless impressed him with the 
idea that he was to escape his regular trip to 
Riverport. 

"Aren't you going along to Crofton's?** I called 
to Ham, as I got into the wagon. 

« A pretty fix Fm in to go to a party," replied he, 
as he glanced in disgust at his soiled garments. 

«* Well, you ought to have thought of that before 
you began the sport," I added, consolingly. 

Ham made no reply, but fell vigorously to brush* 
ing his clothes with his hands. 

« Better come along with me. Ham," I continued, 
kindly; for I felt that I could afford to be magnan- 
imous; and I think one ought to be so, whether ho 
can afford it or not. 

«rm not going to Crofton's in this fix," said he. 

«I can help you out, if you like. Ham. I don't 
bear any ill will towards you, and just as lief do 
you a good turn as not," I added, taking from the 
box of the wagon-seat a small hand broom, which 
I kept there to dust off the cushion, and brush down 
the mml-bag after a dusty trip. 
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I jamped down from the wagon again, and mored 
towards him. He was shy of me after what had 
happened, and retreated at my approach. 

''Let me brush your clothes, Ham. I won't hort 
you." 

"You have brushed me about enough already," 
said he, shaking his head% 

•'What are you afraid off* 

«rm not afraid.* 

Tiet me brush you, then. I wouldn't hurt yon 
now any more than 1 would my own sister." 

He stood still, and I brushed and rubbed his gar- 
ments till he looked as bright and fresh as if he 
came out of the bureau drawer. 

''There, you are all right now," I added, when I 
had finished the job. "Jump into the wagon, and 
I will take you along to Crofton's." 

"Yoi^are up to some tricky Buck," said he^ sus- 
piciously. 

"No, Fm not. Fm not afraid of you. I don't 
hit a fellow over the head with a mail-bag," I replied, 
seating myself in the wagon again. 

Half a dosen "fellows and giris" were aj^roach- 
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ing from the direction of the village ; and, as Ham 
did not care to see company jast yet, he got into 
the wagon, and I drove off. He kept one eye on 
me all the time, and seemed to be afraid that I 
intended to continue the battle by some underhand 
measures. 

^I am sorry this thing has happened, Ham; but 
I couldn't help it,'' I began, after we had ridden a 
quarter of a mile in silence. ^ You pitched in, and 
I had to defend myself I hope you won't do it 
again." 

Ham made no reply. 

^Because, if you do, it will come out just as this 
has," I continued. ^I suppose you feel a little sore 
about this scrape, for you don't come out first-best 
in it. You know that as well as I do. I reckon 
you won't want to talk much to the fellows about 
it. I don't blame you for not wanting to. Ham. 
But what I was going to say was this : if you don't 
say anything about it, I shall not." 

^I don't know what I shall do," replied he, dog- 
gedly. 

<*I don'ti either; but^ between you and me, Ham, 
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I don't think jou feel much like bragging over it. 
If you don't mention it> I won't." 

*^ I suppose you mean by that, you don't want me 
to say anything to the old man about it," growled 
he, involuntarily putting himself in the attitude of a 
conqueror, and me in that of a supplicant. 

<<No, Ham ; that isn't what I meant. If you want 
to tell your fitther or anybody else of it, Fm willing; 
but one story's good till anothei's told. That's aD." 

Our airival at C!rofton's preyented any further oon- 
mderation of the matter. Ham leaped out of the 
wagon without another word, rushed through the 
front gate, and disappeared, while I drove on towards 
Biverport. 

5 
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CHAPTER VI. 

8QUIBE FISHLET. 

HAM was qnick-tempered, and I hoped he 
would get over the yindictive feelings which 
he manifested towards me. At the same time, 
I could not help thinking that he was folly in 
earnest when he told me I had not seen the end 
of it Of Ham's moral attributes the least said 
would be the soonest mended. Ceitainly he was 
not a young man of high and noble purposes, like 
Charley Woodwortb, the minister's son. Captain 
Fishley himself as I had heard Clarence say, and 
as I knew from what I had seen and heard myself 
was ^ven to low cunning and overreaching. If he 
could make a dollar, he made it, and did not stand 
much upon the order of his making it. 

I cannot say that he put prairie sand into the 
sugar, or put an ounce bullet into the side of the 
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scale which contained the goods; but some people 
accnsed him of these things^ and from what I knew 
of the man I could not believe that he was above 
snch deeds. Ham was an apt scholar, and improved 
upon the precept and example of his fiither. I had 
heard him brag of cheating the customers, of mean 
tricks put upon the inexperience of women and chil- 
dren. If he had been a young man of high moral 
purposes, I might have hoped that we had seen the 
end of oar quarrel 

I could. not help thinking of this subject during 
the rest of my ride to Riverport, and I could not 
get rid of a certain undefined dread of consequences 
in the future. I criticise Ham and his father in the 
light of my own after experience rather than from 
any settled opinions which I had at the time; and 
I don't wish it to be understood that I was any 
better myself than I ought to be. I had no very 
distinct aspirations after goodness and truth. My 
character had not been formed. My dear little sister 
was my guide and Mentor. If I did wrong, she 
wept and prayed for me; and I am sure she saved 
me from many an evil deed by the sweet influence 
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of her pore and holy life. If I had drank in moiBd 
of her gentle spirit, the scene between Ham and 
myself coald not have transpired. 

I reached the post-office in Blverport, and took 
the mail-bag for Torrentville into the wagon, leaving 
the one I had brought down. Then I drove to 
the hotel, and inquired for Squire Fishley. The 
hmdlord told me that he was engaged with a -party 
of gentlemen in a private room. Fortunately I was 
in no hurry, for I could not think of disturbing a 
person of so much consequence as Squire Fishley. 
I never reached home with the mail till nine o'clook^ 
and the bag was not op^ed till the next morning, 
when sorting the mail was Ham's first business. I 
drove Darky into a shed, and amused myself by 
looking around the premises. 

I walked about for half an hour, and then asked 
the landlord to tell Squire Fishley that I was wait- 
ing to take him up to his brother's. I was told that 
my passenger was just gomg down to the boat to 
Bee some friends oS, and directed to put the squire's 
trunk into the wagon, and drive down to the steai^ 
boat landing. The hmdlord conducted me into the 
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eiiftiy, and tiiere, for the first time, I saw the captam'a 
broAer. He would have been a good-looking man 
under ordinary circnmstancefi) bat he waa as booqr 
as an owl! 

I was astonished, shocked, at this spectacle; for, 
nnlike politicians in general, Sqaire Fishlejr had 
made his rq^ntation, and his political capita], on his 
high moral and religious character. I had often 
heard what a good man the distinguished senator 
was, and I was horrified at seeing him drunk. With 
m!isteady gestures, and in maudlin tones, he pointed 
out his larunk to me, and I put it into l&e wagon. 
I iad not see him again till he reached the steam- 
boat landing. He went on board with two other 
gentlemeni and was absent another half hour. 

The bell of the steamer rang ftuiously for the 
sf^art, and I began to be aftaid that my passenger's 
devotion to his Mends would lead him to accompany 
them down the river. I went up into the cabin, 
and found him taking a ^ parting drink " with them. 
I toM him the boat was just starting; he hastily 
shook hands with his companions, and accompanied 
me down to tiie plank. I crossed it, and had har^y 
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touched the shore before I heard a splash behind 
me. I turned, and saw that Squire Fishley had 
toppled into the river. His last dram appeared to 
be the ounce that had broken the camePs back. 

I saw the current bear him under the guards of 
the boat, where, in the darkness, he was lost to my 
view. I ran, followed by a dozen idlers, to the 
stem of the boat, and presently the helpless tippler 
appeared again. A raH of floating logs lay just 
below the steamer. I cast off the up-stream end of 
one of them, and the current swung it out in the 
river. Leaping astride it, I pushed o^ just in lime 
to intercept the unfortunate senator, who had sense 
enough left to grasp it. 

"Hold on tight, squire!" I cried to him. 

I worked along the log to the place where he was, 
and assured myself that he had a secure hold. 
Beyond keeping myself afloat, I was as helpless as 
he was, for I could not do anything to guide or pro- 
pel our clumsy bark. We had disappeared from the 
view of the people on shore, for the night was, as 
Captain Fishley had predicted, very dark. 

I think^we floated half a mile down the river, and 
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I heard persons shooting &r above usj in boats. We 
were approaching a. bend in the stream, where I 
hoped the current would set ns near enongh to the 
shore to enable me to effect a landing. Jost then 
the steamer came puffing along; but her course 
took her some distance from us. She passed us, 
and in the swell caused by her wheels we were 
tossed up and down, and I was afraid the squire 
would be shaken from his hold. I grasped him by 
the collar with one hand, and kept him in position 
till the commotion of the water had partially sub- 
sided. 

But the swell did us a good turn, for it drove the 
log towards the shore, at the bend of the stream, 
and I found that I could touch bottom. With a 
hold for my feet, I pushed the timber towards the 
bank till one end of it groTm<ied. I then helped 
the squire to walk up the shoiiling beach, out of the 
river. Cold water ig the natural enemy of ardent 
spirits, and in tbis inHt^nc^ it had gained a partial 
victory over its foe, for the squire was nearly sobered 
by his bath. 

**This is bad — very bad ! ** said my passenger. 
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when he had diaken some of the water from hSct 
garments. 

**I know it is, Squire Fishley; but we have got 
over the worst of it," I replied. 

**Fm afraid not, boy. I shall never get over the 
disgrace of it," he added, with a shudder — partly 
from cold, I judged, and partly from a dread of 
consequences. 

** Nobody will know anything about it if you don't 
tell of it. When you fell in, I heard a dozen people 
ask who you were, and nobody could telL** 

"Don't let any one see me, boy," pleaded he, as 
we heard the voices of people moving down the bank 
of the river in search of the unfortunate. 

I knew just where we were, and I conducted him 
to an old lumber shed, some distance from the bank 
of the river, where I left him to go for the horse and 
wagon. I avoided the people who were searching 
for the unfortunate, and found Darky just where I 
had hitched him, at the steamboat landing. I was 
not very uncomfortable, for I had not been all over 
into the water. I drove down to the lumber shed, 
took the squire in, and headed towards home. The 
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senator was shivering with cold, thongh foitonately 
it was a very warm day for the season, and he did 
not absolutely suffer. 

It had been cloudy and threatening rain all the 
afternoon and evening, and before we reached the 
main road it began to pour in torrents. I had an 
oil-cloth, which I put over the trunk and the mail 
Under ordinary circumstances, a seven-mile ride in 
such a heavy rain would have been a great mis- 
fortune; but, as both of us had been in the river, 
it did not make much difference to us. I had no 
umbrella; and it would have done no good if I had, 
the wind wto so firesh, and the storm so driving. If 
we had not been wet in the beginning, we should 
have been soaked to the skin long before we reached 
Torrentville. 

The squire suffered so much from cold that I 
advised him to get out, take hold of the back of 
the wagon, and walk or run a mile or so to warm up 
his blood. He took my advice, and improved his 
condition very much. But the cold was by no means 
the greatest of his troubles. Remorse, or, more likely, 
the fear oi discovery, disturbed him more. 
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"Boy, what is your name?" asked he, after he 
had walked his mile, and was able to speak without 
shivering. 

"John Buckland Bradford, sir; but the folks all 
call me Buck." 

"You seem to be a very smart boy, Buck, and you 
have done me a good turn to-night, which I shall 
never forget." 

"Fm glad I helped you, mr, I would have done 
as much as that for anybody." 

"It is bad, very bad," added he, .apparently think- 
ing of the consequences. 

"I know it is, sir. That was a pretty narrow 
plank on the steamboat." 

" It wasn't the narrow plank," he replied, bitterly. 

" I suppose you had been taking a little too much," 
I added, willing to help him out. 

"Did you think I was intoxicated?" 

"I don't know much about it, but I did think so." 

"I would rather give a thousand dollars than have 
it known that I drank too much and fell into the 
river. The story would ruin me, and spoil all my 
prospects." 
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Sqnire Fishley was a stranger in Riverport. He 
had not been to Torrentville since I lived witir the 
captain, and I was sore no one knew who it was 
that had fallen into the river. I comforted him, and 
assured him it would be all right. 

^If your friends on board of the steamer don't 
expose yon, no one else will," I continued. 

"They will not; they are going to New Orleans, 
and will not return for months. If you should hap- 
pen to say anything to my brother or his fiunily— " 

"I will not breathe jt," I interposed. 

"I will do something handsome for you. Buck, 
and be your best friend.** 

« I don't mind that," I replied. 

'^I am not in the habit of drinking ardent q>irit8, 
or even wine, to excess, when I am at home, though 
I don't belong to the temperance society," said he. 
"I didn't take much, and my friends would not let 
me off. I don't know that I ever was really in- 
toxicated before in my life." 

« It is a bad habit." 

"But it is not my habit, and I mean to stop drink- 
ing entirely," he replied, earnestly; and I could not 
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help thinkiDg how homiliatiDg it must be for a great 
man like him to confess his folly to sach a poor boy 
as I was. 

"We are nearly home now, sir," said I, after we 
had ridden a while in silence. 

"You will remember your promise — won't you. 
Buck?'' 

« Certainly I will, sir." 

**Take this," he added, crowding something into 
my hand. 

"What is it, sir?" I asked. 

"No matter now; it may help your memory," 

It was a little roll of wet paper, and I thrust it 
into my pocket as I drove into the yard. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

lODNiaHT. 



ALTHOUGH it was after ekren o^dooki Captain 
. Fifihley and his wife were atill npi waiting 
for the arrival of the distinguished guest 

^Now, remember,'* said Squire Fishley, as I drove 
into the yard, and the captain came out at the back 
door. 

^ Don't be at all afraid of me,** I replied. 

<<How are you, Hoses?" exclaimed Captain Fish- 
ley, as, by the light of Uie lantern he carried in his 
hand, he saw that his brother had arrived. 

« Pretty well, I thank you ; but very wet and cold,*' 
answ^^ the squire, shivering. 

**Well, I am glad to see you,** added the post- 
master, as he took the hand of the guest and helped 
him out of the wagon. 

The squire was so chilled that he could hardly 
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stand. So far as I coald judge, he had entirely 
recovered from his debauch. The captain led the 
way into the house, and I followed them with the 
trunk and the mail-bag. Mrs. Fishley bestowed a 
cordial welcome upon her brother-in-law, and placed 
the rocking-chair before the stove, in which there 
was still a good fire. 

" Why, you are as wet as though you had been m 
the river 1" cried Mrs. Fishley. 

" It has been raining very hard," replied the sqaire, 
casting an anxious glance at me. 

"What made you so late?" asked the captain* 
"I expected you by nine o'clock." 

"I had some friends with me who were on the 
way to New Orleans, and I waited to see them of^" 
answered the senator, with a shudder — not at the 
thought of his friends, perhaps, but on account of 
the chill which pervaded his frame. 

" You'll catch your death a cold, Moses," interposed 
Mrs. Fishley. "I think you'd better take some- 
thing, to guard against the chills." 

" Yes ; ril give you a glass of com whiskey, mixed 
with hot water," added the captain, taking up the 
suggestion. 
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'^No, I think I won't take any," replied the sqnirei 
shaking his head. 

"Hadn't you better?" persisted Mm, Fishley. 
** It'll do you a heap of good." 

"Not to-nighty thank youl" 

"I don't believe in drinkin' liquor when a body's 
well; but when they're wet through, and shiverin' 
with cold as you are, Moses, it is good for 'em — only 
as a medicine, you know." 

But not even as a medicine could Squire Fishley 
be induced to partake of any of the fire-water. He 
had drank com whiskey enough for one day; and 
I think at that moment he loathed the thought of 
drinking it. He compromised the matter, being a 
politician, by offering to drink a dish of hot tea, 
which, I doubt not, was just as good for him as the 
"ardent" would have been. 

I warmed my fingers a little at the stove, and 
then went out to take care of Darky. I stirred my 
ewn blood by the exercise of rubbing him down; 
and, when I left him, nicely blanketed, I think he 
was as comfortable as the squire in the house, and 
I am sure his head did not ache half so badly. My 
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work for the night was done ; bat, before I went 
mto the hoQse, I could not help taking the present 
which the senator had given me from my pocket 
and examining it. I had suspected, from the first, 
that it was a bank bilL I thought that the squire 
had given me a dollar or two to deepen the impres- 
sion upon my memory, and I had already come to 
the oonclusion that he was a more liberal m»i thui 
his brother ; as, indeed, he could afford to be, for he 
was S£dd to be quite wealthy. 

I took the little roll from my pocket while up in 
the hay-loft, where I had gone to give Darky his 
last feed It was wet, but the paper was new and 
strong, and had sustained no serious injury. I un- 
rolled the bills, and was astonished to find tiLiere 
were not less than half a dozen of them. As they 
had apparently just come from the bank, they stuok 
together very closely. The first bill was a one, the 
next a five; and by this time I was amazed at the 
magnitude of the sum, for I had never before had 
six dollars of my own in my hand. 

I looked further, and was utterly overwhelmed 
when I found that each of the other four bills was 
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d ten. Forty-six dollars! Squire B^ihley had eer- 
tainlj made a mistake. He could not have intended 
to give me all that money. Befuddled and befogged 
by the whiskey and the cold bath, he must have 
forgotten that the roll contained f<Mrty-six dollarsi 
instead of two or three, which was probably all he 
intended to give me. I should have felt rich with 
a couple of dollars; but actuaHy possessed of the 
sum in my hand, I should have beea a John Jacob 
Astor in my own estimation. 

The money was not mine. The squire had not 
intended to give me all that, and it would not be 
right for me to keep it. I could not help thinking 
that if I chose to keep the money, I might do so 
with impunity. I had the squire's secret, and he 
would not dare to in^t upon my returning the 
bills; but this would be mean, and I concluded that 
I should &el better with the two or three dollars 
fairly obtained than if I took advantage of the 
obvious blunder of the giver. 

"What have you got there. Buck?** 

I started as though a rifle ball had struck me. 

Turning, I saw Ham Fidiley standing at the head 
6 
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of the stairs, and I wondered how he had been able 
to come up the steps without my hearing him. I 
had been intensely absorbed in the contemplation of 
the bills, and was lost to everything around me. If 
I had heard any noise, I supposed it was Darky. I 
saw that Ham had taken off his boots, and put on a 
pidr of old rubbers, which explained why I had not 
heard his step on the stairs. 

"What have you got there, Buck?" repeated he, 
as I did not answer the first question. 

**Fve got a little money," I replied. 

*' Where did you get it?" 

«I didn't steal it?" 

"Well, I didn't say you did. I only asked you 
a civil question." 

"It's some money I made on my own account," 
I replied, as composedly as I could. 

"Have you done with that lantern? I want it," 
he continued, either satisfied with my answer, or 
too wet and cold to pursue the inquiry any further. 

I gave him the lantern, and followed him down 
stairs, greatly annoyed by the discovery he had 
made, for I could not help thinking that he had 
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been watching me, perhaps to obtain another op* 
portunity of settling the old score. I closed the 
stable door, and went into the house. The family, 
including the squire, had gone to bed. Ham, with 
the lantern in his hand, passed through the entr7 
into the shop. I lighted a lamp in the kitchen, and 
went up to mj room, which was in the L over the 
store. I took off my wet dothes, put on a dry 
shirt, and got into bed. 

Though it was after midnight, I could not at ^mce 
go to sleep. I could not help thinking of the stirring 
events of the evening, for never before had so much 
happened to me in so brief a period. I was begin- 

'^ ning to gape fearfully, and to lose myself when the 
winnings of Bully at the side door disturbed me. 
My canine friend usually slept in the bam; but he 
appeared to have been out late, like the rest of us, 
and had been locked out He was a knowing dog, 
and the light in the store had probably assured him 

; that some one was up, or he would not have had 
the impudence to apply for admission at that im- 
seemly hour. 
\ I had just become comfortably warm in bed, and 
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did not like the idea of getting up, even for Hie 
accommodation of Bally, though I was willing to 
do so rather than oblige the poor fellow to stay out 
in the cold all night. I waited a while to see if 
Ham would not have the grace to admit mj fiiend; 
but the whining contiilued, and reluctantly I jumped 
out of bed. Putting on my socks and pants, I iseefit 
down stairs, so as not to disturb the squire, who 
occupied the front chamber. 

In the lower entry, I found that the door which 
led to the shop was partly open ; and I looked in as 
I went along, for I wondered what Ham was about 
at that late hour. He was sorting tiie mail, whidi 
I had brought up from Riverport, and I coBokided 
that he intended to lie abed late in the monung. I 
paused a moment at the door, and soon beoaane 
satisfied that he was doing something more than 
sorting the mail. He was not ten feet from me, 
and I could distinctly observe his operations. 

I should not have staid an instant after I fband 
what he was doing if his movements had not ex- 
cited my attention. He had lighted the large han^ 
ing lamp over the counter where the mail was sorted; 
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ttid, as I was about to pass on to the relief of Bidlj, 
I saw him hold a letter up to the light, as if to 
ascertain its contents. I could not entirely make 
out the direction upon it; but^ as he held it np to 
the lamp, peering in at the end, I saw that the 
ci^ital letter commenciDg the last name was an L. 
I concladed that this most be the letter for which 
Mifls Larrabee had inquired, and which she had 
declared was to contain forty dollars. 

Hsun glanced around the store; but, as I was in 
the darkness of the entry, and concealed by the 
door, he did not see me. He was nervous and shaky 
in his movements. He held the letter up to the 
light again, and having apparently satisfied himself 
that it contained a valuable enclosure, he broke it 
open. I confess that I was fiDed with horror, and, 
cf the two, I was probably more fiightened than he 
was. I saw him take several bank bills from the 
paper and thrust them into his pocket. I had never 
considered Ham capable of an act so wicked as this. 
I was shocked and confounded. I did not know 
what to do. Badly as he had treated me, I would 
gladly hare saved him from such a gross crime as 
that he was committing. 
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What should I do? What could I do? I was 
on the poiut of rushing into the store, telling him 
I had seen the flagrant act, and begging him to tiodo 
the deed by restoring the money to the letter, a$fl 
sealing it again. At that instant he lighted a maio^ 
and set the letter on fire. I was too late. He ti9i)fc 
the burning paper in his hand, carried it to 
stove, and threw it in. He waited a moment 
was consumed, and then returned to the mail cooflltlL - 
The envelope still lay there; he carried that to 
stove, and saw it ignited from the burning let 

Ham^s nefarious work appeared to be 
and, without being able to decide what I should'tj 
I hurried back to my chamber, even forgetting-fl 
about poor Bully in my agitation. I heard the 
of Ham a moment later. The whining of the 
attracted his attention, and he let him in befom^ 
went to his room. My heart beat as the 
had robbed the mail myself. I trembled for 
Though he had always been overbearing and 
nical in his demeanor towards me; though he^ 
taken a mean and cowardly advantage of me '| 
evening ; though he was a young man whom I < 
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not like, — yet I had lived in the same house with 
him for several years, and known him ever since I 
came to TorrentviUe. I did not wish anything so 
bad to come upon him as that he was bringing upon 
himself It was sad and pitiful enough to be mean 
and tyrannical, without being a thief and a robber* 
I really pitied Ham, and if he had not destroyed 
the letter, I should have gone to him, and begged 
him to retrace his steps. I knew him too well to 
take such a course now, and I lay thinking of his 
Clime, till, overcome with weariness, I went to sleep. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

KISS lasbabee's letteb* 

IF I did not get up as eaily as usual the next 
morning, none of my tyrants were stirring in 
season to abase me for lying abed so late ; for they, 
like myself had not retired until after midnights 
The first thing that came to my mind in the morning 
was the scene I had witnessed in the post-office. 
The secret seemed to bum in my soul, and I wanted 
some means of getting rid of it. I actually pitied 
Ham, and would gladly have availed myself of any 
method of saving him from the crime — of saving 
him from himself rather than from the penalty of 
the offence, for even then the crime seemed to me 
to be worse than the punishment, and more to be 
dreaded. 

It was nearly break&st time when Ham made 
his appearance^ and I imagined that he had found 
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some dijQicalty in going to deep with the burden of 
his crime resting upon his conscience. Sqaire Fish- 
ley did not appear till the family were just ready 
to sit down at the table. He looked sleepy, stnpid, 
and ashamed of himself and Mrs. Fishley thought 
he must have taken cold. According to his custom^ 
the senator said grace at the table, by invitation of 
his brother, who, however, never returned thanks 
himsel£ 

I coidd not help keeping one eye fixed on the 
distinguished man, for so unusual an event as saying 
grace in that house did not Ml to make an impres- 
son upon me. I noticed that he cast frequent 
glances at me, and very uneasy ones at that. Doubt- 
less he felt that I could unfold a tale which was not 
exactly consistent with his religious pretensions. Buti 
in spite of all I knew, I did not regard him as a 
hypocrite. I did not know enough about him to 
enable me to reach so severe a judgment. The 
shame and penitence he had manifested assured me 
he was not in the habit of getting intoxicated ; and 
I was willing to believe that he had been led away 
by the force of circumstances a single time, and that 
the error woidd cure itself by its own reaction. 
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^IVb rather chillj this morning,'' said Captain 
Fishley. ^Buck, you may make a little fire in the 
stove." 

^ It has cleared off pleasant, and it will be wanner 
by and by, when the sun gets up," added Mrs. Fish- 
ley, who always had something to say, on every pos- 
sible topic that could be introduced, whether she 
knew anything about it or not. 

^I went to the store. In the open stove were 
the tindered remains of the letter Ham had burned. 
The sheet of paper had been entirely consumed; 
but the envelope, which he had destroyed afterwards, 
was only half burned. The right hand lower comer 
had apparently been wet, so that it resisted the 
action of the fire, and appeared to rise in judgment 
against the mail robber. The piece contained part 
of the last name of the superscription, with a portion 
of the town, county, and state, of the address. With- 
out any definite purpose in doing so, I put the 
remains of the envelope in my pocket. 

While I was making the fire, Miss Larrabee entered 
the store, and went up to* the counter appropriated 
to the post-office. Ham whistled Yankee Doodle, 
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which was patriotic enongh, but oat of place even in 
the shop, and sauntered leisurely over to wait upon 
her. I was astonished to see how cool he was; but 
I think the whistle had a deceptive effect. 

^ Has that letter come yet ? " asked Miss Larrabee ; 
and her anxiety was visible in the tones of her 
voice. ^ 

^ What letter do you mean, Miss Larrabee ? " asked 
Ham, suspending his whistle, and looking as blank 
as though he had never heard of it. 

"Why, the letter I came for last night," replied 
the ancient maiden. 

«For yourself?" 

"Tes; the letter from Ethan's folks." 

**I haven't heard anything about it before." 

"Well, you was a standin' here last night when I 
axed your father for it," added Miss Larrabee, who 
thonght the matter was of consequence enough to 
have everybody take an interest in it. 

"I didn't mind what you said. So many letters 
come here, that I can't keep the run of them." 

"I've axed your father for't goin' on three times; 
and he said it would come in last night's maiL It 
must have come afore this time." 
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*^ If it mast, I suppose it has," replied Ham, taking 
a pile of letters from the pigeon-hole marked L. 

Having lighted the kindlings in the stove, I stood 
up to observe the conduct of Ham. He resumed his 
whistle, and examined the letters. Of course he did 
not find the one he wad looking for. 

^ None for Larrabee,^ said he, suspending the 
patriotic air long enough to utter the words. 

^Groodness gracious! There must be!" exclaimed 
the unhappy spinster. ^Have you looked 'em all 
over?** 

**I have." 

But Ham took down the Ls again, and went 
through the pile once more. 

"None for Larrabee," he repeated, and then, for 
variety's sake, whistled the first strain of Hail, 
Columbia. 

"But, Mr, Fishley, there must be a letter for me. 
Ethan writ mo there was one comin'; and he said 
it would be here by to-day, for sartain," protested 
Miss Larrabee. " Mebbe it's got into some other 
hole." 

"Well, to please you, I'll look them all over; but 
I don't remember seeing any letter for you." 
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*I tell ye it must have come afore now* penisted 

the venerable maiden. 

Ham whistled his favorite air aa he went through 
all the letters in the pigeon-holes, from A to Z« He 
did not find it, and Miss Larrabee was in deqMdr. 
She had made all her preparationa to vint ^ Jim's 
folks," and had intended to start that day. 

*<It'8 a shame!** exclaimed she. *I know Ethan 
sent the letter. He wouldn't play no sech trick on 
me. Them mail folks ought to look out for things 
better^n that." 

"^If it didnt come, it didn't," added Ham, con- 
solingly. 

"But I know it did come. Ethan must have 
pat it in the post-office. Tain't like him to say he'd 
do a thing, and then not do it. I almost know he 
sent the letter." 

At this point Captain Fishley and his brother 
entered the store, and 3(Gss Larrabee appealed to him* 
The postmaster looked the letters over very care- 
fully ; but, as there was none for the lady, he couldn't 
find any. He was very sorry, but he displayed more 
philosophy than the spinster, and ^bore up" well 
under the triaL 
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"What on airth am I to do!" ejaculated Miss 
Larrabee. "Here I've got all ready to go and see 
Jim's folks; but I can't go because I hain't got no 
money. When I set about doin' a thing, I want to 
do it" 

"People sometimes make mistakes in directing 
their letters, and then they have to go to the dead- 
letter office," suggested Captain Kshley. 

"Ethan didn't make no mistake. 'Tain't like him 
to make mistakes. Do you think Ethan don't know 
where I live?" 

"I don't know anything about it, only that the 
letter isn't here." 

"Dear suz! What shall I do? When a body's 
made up her mind to go, it's desp'ate aggravatin' 
not to go." 

At this trying juncture. Squire Fishley interposed, 
and, after some inquiries in regard to the respon- 
sibility of the parties, suggested that his brother 
should lend the lady money enough to enable her 
to make her journey. 

"Td be much obleeged to you, Captsun Fishley, 
if you'd do it>" said Miss Larrabee, delighted with 
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the saggestion. ^I shan't be gone more'n a month, 
and when I come back I'll hand it to yon* That 
letter mast come to-day or to-morrow, and if yoa 
have a mind to, you can open it, and take the money 
oat. It will save me the interest." 

^Bat suppose the letter has gone to the dead- 
letter office?" added the postmaster. 

''Sakes alive! Tve got money enough to pay it, 
if the letter is lost. Why, Ethan's got more'n leven 
hundred dollars that belongs to me." 

''All right, Miss Larrabee," replied Captain Fish- 
ley, as he took out the money, and wrote a note 
for the amount. 

The worthy maiden of many summers put on 
her spectacles, signed thq note, and counted the 
money. She was happy again, for the journey was 
not to be deferred. I think Ham was as glad to 
have her go as she was to go. I could not help 
watching him very closely after his father and the 
squire left the store, to observe how he carried him- 
self in his course of deception and crime. I had 
never known him to whistle so much before, and 
I regarded it as the stimulus he used in keeping 
up his self-possession. 
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"What are you staring at me for, Back Brad- 
ford?'' demanded he, as I stood gazing across the 
counter at him. 

**A cat may look at the king," I replied, stung 
by the harsh words, after I had cherished so many 
kind feelings towards him, though I forgot that 
I had not expressed them, ednce the affray on the 
road. 

«Do I owe you anything ?** 

"No, you don't owe me anything" 

"Yes, I do. I owe you something on last night's 
account, and I'm going to pay it too," he added, 
shaking his head at me in a threatening manner. 

I did not like his style, and not wishing to make 
a disturbance in the store, I said nothing. I walked 
up to the stove, where I found that my fire was 
not doing very well, for my interest in the letter had 
caused me to neglect it. I put on some more kin- 
dlings, and then knelt down on the hearth to blow 
up the fire with my breath. Captain Fishley and 
the squire had left the store, and Ham and I were 
alone. I heard my youngest tyrant come from behind 
the counter; but I did not think anything of it. 
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While I was kneeling on the hearth, and blowing 
np the failing embers with all my mighty Ham came 
up behind me, with a cowhide in his hand, taken 
firom a lot for sale, and before I suspected any 
treachery on his part, or had time to defend myself 
he struck me three heavy blows, each of which left 
a mark that remained for more than a week. 

I sprang to my feet; bat the wretch had leaped 
oyer the counter, and fortified himself behind it. 
He looked as ugly as sin itself; bat I coold see 
that he was not without a presentiment of the con- 
seqaences of his rash act. I do not profess to be 
an angel in the quality of my temper, and I was as 
mad as a boy of fifteen could Ilk, I made a spring 
at him, and was going over the counter in a flying 
leap, when he gave me a tremendous cut across the 
shoulder. 

"Hold on there, Buck Bradford!" called he, as he 
pushed me back with his left hand. ** We are square 
now." . 

"No, we are not," I replied, taking a cowhide 
fi-om a bundle of them on a barrel. "We have a 
new account to settle now." 
7 
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«*We are just even for what you gave me last 
night,'' said he. 

"Not yet," I added, leaping over the counter in 
another place; and, rushing upon him, I brought 
my weapon to bear upon his shoulders* 

"What are you about, you villain?" demanded 
Captain Fishley, returning to the store at this 
moment. 

He seized me by the collar, and being a powerful 
man, he wrested the cowhide from my grasp, and 
before I could make any successful demonstration, 
he laid the weapon about my legs, till they weie 
in no better condition than I had left Ham's the 
evening before. * 

"Fll teach you to strike my son!" said he, breath- 
less with excitement. 

"He struck me," I flouted. 

" No matter if he did ; you deserved it. Now go 
to the bam, and harness the horse." 

I saw the squire coming into the store. I was 
overpowered; and, with my legs stinging with pain, 
I went to the bapif 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB HUNGBT BUKAWAT. 

I WENT to the barn, bat not to obey the order 
of Captain Fishley. I was as ugly as Ham 
himself and anything more than that was needless. 
I went there because the bam was a sort of sanctuary 
to me, whither I fled when the house was too warm 
to hold me. I Irent there to nurse my wrath; to 
think what I should do after the new indignities 
which had been heaped upon me. I had not been 
the aggressor in the quarrel. I had been meanly 
insulted and assaulted. 

After the blows of Captain Fishley, I felt that 
Torrentville waa no place for me and for my poor sis- 
t^. The six months which were to intervene before 
the coming of Clarence, and the end of my misery, 
looked like so many years to me. K it had not 
been for Flora, I would not have remained another 

8S5335 
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hour in the house of my tyrants. I would have 
fled that moment. 

I could not stay long in the bam without another 
row, for the captain had ordered me to harness the 
horse ; and I concluded that he and the squire were 
going to ride. I was just ugly enough then to dis- 
obey ; in fact) to cast off all allegiance to my tyrants. 
I felt as though I could not lift my finger to do 
anything more for them till some atonement for the 
past had been made. I gave Darky some hay, and 
then left my sanctuary, Vithout knowing where I 
was going. 

Back of the house, and half a mile from it, was a 
narrow but deep stream, which flowed into the 
creek. This branch ran through a dense swamp — 
the only one I knew of in that part of the state. 
In the early spring its surface was overflowed with 
water. It was covered with a thick growth of trees, 
and the place was as dismal, dark, and disagreeable 
as anything that can be imagined. 

Hardly any one ever visited the swamp except 
myself At this season of the year it was not possible 
to pass through it, except in a boat. I was rather 
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fond of exploring ont-of-the-way places, and this 
deep and dark morass had early attracted my atten* 
Hon. The year before I had made a small raft| and 
threaded its gloomy recesses with Sim Gwynn, a 
stupid crony of mine, and, like myself an orphan, 
living ont and working for his daily bread. 

When I left the bam, I wandered towards the 
swamp. I was thinking only of the indignities which 
had been heaped upon me. I meant to keep out of 
the way till dinner-time. At the foot of the slope, 
as I descended to the low land, I came across the 
raft on which Sim and I had voyaged through the 
avenues of the dismal swamp the preceding year. 
It was in a dilapidated condition ; and, after adjust- 
ing the boards upon the logs, I pushed ofC^ and 
poled the clumsy craft into the depths of the thicket. 
The place was in harmony with my thoughts. 

I continued on my purposeless voyage till I reached 
the swollen branch of the creek. Piled up at a bend 
of the stream was a heap of logs, planks, boards, and 
other ftigitive lumber which had come down from 
the saw-mills, miles up in the country. I seated 
myself on this heap of lumber, to think of the 
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present and the fatore. I noticed that one end of 
a log had been driven ashore by the current^ and 
had caught between two trees. All the rest of the 
boards, planks, and timbers had rested upon this 
one, and being driven in by the current at the bend, 
had been entrapped and held by it. 

Thi^ &ct made me think of myself. My refusal 
to black Ham's boots the day before had been the 
first log, and all my troubles seemed to be piling 
themselves up upon it. I thought then, and I think 
now, that I had been abused. I was treated like a 
dog, ordered about like a servant, and made to do 
three times as much work as had been agreed with 
my guacdian. I felt that it was right to resist. 
ISiere was no ope to fight my battle, and that of 
my poor sister, but myself. I am well aware that 
I took upon myself a great responsibility in deciding 
this question. Perhaps, without the counsel of my 
brother, I should not have dared to proceed as I 
did. Bad as the consequences threatened to be, 
I did not regret that X had permitted the log to 
drift ashore. 

Again that pine stick seemed like some great viccy 
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sin, or errors which, baying thrown itaelf up from 
the current of li&^ soon gathers many other Tices^ 
fiiiifi^ and enron around or upon it As this log 
had caught a score <^ others, so one false step leads 
to more. The first glass of liquor, the first step 
in crime, the first unclean word, were typified in 
this stick. 

I was not much of a philosopher or moralist then, 
bat it seemed to me that the entire heap ought to 
be cleared away; that the whole course of the lirer 
mi^t be choked by it in time, if the obstruction 
was not removed. By detaching that first log^ all 
the rest would be cast loose, and carried away by 
the stream — just as I had known old Cameron to 
become an honest. Christian man by cutting away 
the log of intemperance. I was about to use my 
setting-pole for the purpose of detaching the obstacle, 
when I happened to think that the lumber might be 
saved — just as the zeal of Paul, in persecuting the 
Christians, was the same zeal that did so much to 
build up the true church. 

Why should I trouble myself to save the lumber ? 
It would cost a deal of hard labor, and Captain 
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Fiahlej wonld be the odIj gainer. I decided at 
once not to waste mj time for his benefit^ and was 
on the point of detaching the mischievons stick 
which had seduced all the others, when I heard a 
yoice calling my name. I was rather startled at 
firsts thinking it might be one of my tyFants in 
search of me. 

** Back I ** shouted the voice again ; and I was 
satisfied it was not that of either of my oppressors. 
I could not see through the dense thicket of the 
swamp; but another repetition of the call assured 
me it came from Sim Gwynn, my fellow-navigator in 
the swamp. 

"Come here, Buck — will you?** said he, when 
I had answered his summons. 

** Fm coming, Sim ! ^ I shouted. 

I plied the pole vigorously, and soon propelled 
the raft to the place where he stood. 

"I saw you come down here. Buck; and I 
waited for you a while," said he, stepping upon the 
raft at my invitation. 

"Why didn't you sing out before, then?" 

"I thought you'd be coming back," he replied, 
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wiih more embarrassment in his manner than the 
circumstances seemed to i^arrant. 

"Where do you want to go, Sim?" I asked, as 
I pushed off again. 

"Anywhere; it don't make any difference to me 
now where I go,** he answered, shaking his head. 

"Why, what is the matter? Are you not at 
work now?'' 

"Not to-day. Fve been widtmg to see you, 
Back." 

"What for?" 

"I left off work yesterday." 

"What's up?" 

"I wanted to see you, Buck." 

He talked -and acted very strangely, and I was 
sure something unusual had happened. He lived 
with a farmer by the name of Barkspear, who had 
the reputation of being the stingiest man in Torrent- 
ville, if not in the county. Sim was a great, stout, 
bow-legged fellow, as good-natured as the day was 
long. He always looked as though he had recently 
escaped from the rag-bag, with its odds and ends 
sticking to him. Though he always looked fat and 
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hearty, he frequently complained that he could not 
get enongh to eat at Barkspear's. 

<* What's the matter, Sim? Why don't you tell 
me what has happened?" I continued. 

"I wanted to see you. Buck,'' he repeated, for the 
fourth time. 
"What do you want to see me for?" 
"Well, I thought I wanted to see you," said he, 
fumbling his fingers together, and looking into the 
water, instead of in my face. 

" You do see me," I added, impatiently, beginning 
to have a suspidon that he had lost his senses, what 
little he had. 

"I wanted to ask you something," he added, after 
a long pause. 
"Wen, ask it." 

"I thought I would tell you about it, and that's 
the reason I wanted to see yon," said Sim, poking 
about his trousers pockets, just as some boys do 
when they are going to make a speech in school. 

" About what ? " I asked, more mildly, when I saw 
that Sim was sort of choking, and exhibited some 
signs of an intention to break out in a fit of 
blubbering. 
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*^ I'm a poor boy. I haven't got many fiiends^ and 
—-and I wanted to, see yon." 

This was too much for him, and, taming away 
his heady he cried like a great baby. I pushed the 
raft np to a fallen tree, whose trunk was above the 
water, and stuck the pole down into the mud, so 
as to keep it in place. 

^What is the matter, Sim?" I asked again, seat- 
ing myself on the log. **If I can help you any way, 
I wilL'' 

^I knew you would; and that's the reason I 
wanted to see you," blubbered Sim, seating himself 
by my side. 

«*You said you stopped work yesterday," I con- 
tinued, in the kindest tones I could conmiand, for I 
wa0 much moved by his apparent distress. 

**Yes; I stopped work yesterday, and — and — and 
that's the reason I wanted to see you," sobbed he, 
wiping his face with his dirty hands. 

I thought he wanted to see me for a good many 
reasons; but I concluded to wait until he had 
recovered his self-possession before I asked any 
more questions. When the silence had continued 
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for full five minutes, it became embarrassing to 
him, and he remarkied that he had wanted to see me. 

"I believe you have lost your senses, Sim," I 
replied. 

" No ; I haven't lost my senses — only my 
stomach," said he, with a piteous look, which alone 
prevented me from laughing at his ludicrous speech, 
and the more ludicrous expression npon his face. 

"What is the matter with your stomach?" I 
inquired. 

"Nothing in it," whined he. 

"What do you mean?" I asked, sharply, rather 
to quicken his wits than to express anger. 

"I quit work yesterday." 

"So you said before." 

"I can't stay to Bark^ear's no longer; and that's 
the reason I wanted to see you," said he, blubbering, 
and absolutely howling in his deep grie£ 

"Why not?"^I asked, gently. 

"I didn't get hardly any breakfast yesterday 
morning," sobbed he ; " only a crust of brown bread. 
But I wouldn't minded that, if there'd only been 
enough on't. I was working in the garden, and when 
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I saw AGs' Barkspear go oat to the bam to look 
for eggs, I went into the house. In the battery I 
found a piece of cold Viled pork, about as big as 
one of my fists — it was a pretty large piece I — and 
four cold taters. ' I eat the pork and taters all up, 
and felt better. That's what I wanted to see you 
for." 

"Why did you quit work?" 

" Mis' Barkspear saw me coming out of the house, 
and when she missed the pork and taters, she knowed 
I did it. She told the old man I'd eat up the 
dinner for that day. Barkspear licked me, and I quit. 
I hain't had nothin' to eat since," said he, bursting 
into tears. 

I pushed the rail back to the landing-place again. 

"You won't tell on me. Buck — will you?" 
pleaded he. 

«No. Tm going to get you something to eat" 

He was willing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHAT SIM GWYNN WANTED TO SEE ME FOB. 

SIM GWYNN was hungry, and that was the 
greatest misfortane which could possibly hajv- 
pen to him. He was growing rapidly, and consumed 
a vast amount of food. I pitied him, as I did any 
one who was kept on short allowance, and I hastened 
to the house as quickly as I could, in order to relieve 
what was positive suffering on his part. I intended 
to obtain the food at home if possible ; if not, to 
purchase it at the store. 

Captain Fishley had probably harnessed the horse 
himself, for he and the squire had gone away. I 
went into the house. No one was there but Flora. 
Mrs. Fishley had gone, with her husband, to sun 
herself in the smiles of the senator. She never liked 
to be left at home when there was anything going 
•n. In the buttery I found plenty of cooked provis- 
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ions; for, whatever else may be sud of the I^shley^ 
they always had enough to eat, uad that which was 
good enoagh. ^ Short provender" hid never been 
one of my grievances, and I pitied poor Sm all the 
more on this account. 

Mi*s. Fishley had evidently given the distingnishd^ 
visitor credit for a larger appetite than he pdteessed 
after his debauch the night before, and there was 
at least a pound of cold Med ham left. I took a 
paper bag, and put into it half the meat and as much 
cold corned beef as would have fed me for two days, 
with a plentiful supply of biscuits, crackers, and 
brown bread. I filled the bag full, determined that 
Sim should have plenty to eat for once in his life. 
Thus laden with enough to fill the stomach that had 
^nothing in it," I returned to the swamp. 

I need not say that the hungry runaway was glad 
to see me. I pushed off the raft, and poled it over 
to the fallen tree, where we should not be disturbed 
by any possible passer-by. Sim looked piteously 
sad and sorrowful ; he glanced wistfully at the paper 
bag, and seemed to begrudge every moment of delay. 
At the tree, I took out the contents of the bag, and 
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spread them on the log. Sim's eyes dilated till they 
were like a pair of saucers, and an expression of 
intense satisfaotion lighted up his dull features, 

** Go ic, Sim," said I, as soon as I had spread the 
tabls &>r him. 

"Thank you, Buck! You are a good fellow," 
replied he, waimly. " I knowed you'd help me, and 
that's what I wanted to see you for." 

I thought it would be cruel to interrupt an opera- 
tion so agreeable to him as that of fating, and I asked 
no questions. He looked grateful, and satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Though I was amused at his greediness, and 
enjoyed his appetite almost as much as he did him- 
self, I did not wish to embarrass him; and, mount- 
ing the fallen tree, I walked upon its trunk so far 
from him that it was not convenient for him to 
speak to me. He had it all his own way ; for I 
think it is mean to watch a hungry boy when 
he is eating, or to take note of the quantity he 
consumes. 

From my position I could see the stream, and 
the pile of lumber over which I had moralized. I 
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could not help thinkiiig that something must be 
done with those refuse logs and boards. I cannot 
exactly explain how it was, but that pile of senseless 
lumber seemed, in some iadefinite manner, to connect 
itself with my afiairs at the house. The thrashing 
I had just received from my two masculine tyrants 
assured me that I was no match for both of them. 
In a word, it was strongly impressed upon my mind 
that I could not stay in Torrentville much longer. 

I had a taste for river scenery. Every night, 
when I went for the mail, I used to see the steam- 
boat on the river; and I often thought I should be 
^made" if I could make a trip in her. Ever since 
my brother wrote that he should take us down to 
New Orleans in the £dl, I had looked forward with 
intense joy to the voyage down the river. In a 
smaller way my raft had afforded me a great deal 
of pleasure on the waters of the swamp, though 
the swift current did not permit me to embark on 
the stream. 

Perhaps the decided course of Sim Gwynn in 
leaving his disagreeable situation had some influence 
upon my reflections. I had often thought of doing 
8 
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the same thing myself and only my poor sister had 
prevented me from acting upon the suggestion. I 
had some money now. Why could I not go, and 
take her with me? But I had not enough to pay 
our fares to New Orleans, and there was no other 
place to which I could go. Besides, Captain Fishley 
would not let us go. If we went by any publio 
conveyance, he could easily stop us. 

^ I have it ! " I exclaimed, in a tone so loud that 
Sim was disturbed in his interesting occupation. 

He started from his seat, and looked at me, with 
his mouth filled with food, his jaws suspending their 
pleasing occupation. 

^Did you speak to me. Buck?" he called. 

"No," I replied, walking towards him. 

I looked at him, and realized that he was begu- 
iling to weary of his task. Doubtless he felt it to 
be a duty to eat all he could ; but he had already 
disposed of the major part of what I had brought J 
him, and was still struggling manfully with the I 
balance. I 

«I heard you say, <I have it,'" added Sim, jumc 
bling the words through the food in his mouth. 
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«Well, I haye it.'' 

*" So have I. That's the best meal of victnalg Tre 
had for a year. Vm sorry I can't eat no more." 

"Ton will get hungry again." 

« Shall I keep the rest of it?" he asked. 

'^ Certainly; and when that is gone, I will bring 
you some more." 

^ Thank you. Buck. Iknowed you'd help me, and 
that's what I wanted to see you for." 

** I think I heard you say that before. Now, Sim, 
what are you going to do?" 

«I don't know," he replied, blankly. 

^You have left Barkspear's. Are you going back 
agam?" 

^I don't know. That's what I wanted to see 
you for." 

"Haven't you any idea what you jntend to do?" 

*^Not the leastest grain in the world. That's 
what I wanted to see you for, you see." 

"But you wish to do something." 

"I don't care. If I get enough to eat, it don't 
make no difference to me. I shan't get much to eat 
if I go back to Barkspear's." 
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This seemed to be the great question with him. 
He was willing to work hard for enough to eat. He 
was not a dandy, and the clothes question did not 
trouble him. It was only terrible to be hungry. - 

"Sim, I'm going to run away myself," said I. 

"What, from Fishley's?" he demanded, opening 
his eyes. 

"Yes, from Fishley's." 

"Don't they give you enough to eat?" 

"Plenty." 

"What do you want to run away for, then?" 
asked he ; and, if the provision question was all right, 
he did not think there ought to be trouble about 
any other matter. 

"They don't use me well, and they don't use my 
Bister well." 

"But they give you enough to eat." 

"I would rather be starved than treated like a 
dog. My brother Clarence is going to take us away 
in the Ml; but I don't think I can stand it till 
that time." 

I took off my coat, and showed him one of the 
wales of the cowhide which my tyrants had left 
upon my arm. 
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"But they give you all you want to eat," he 
replied, pulling away the rags from his shoulder, and 
exhibiting some marks like my own. ^ I don't mind 
them things much if they will only let me have 
something to eat." 

Sim was a puzzle to me. He was all stomach. 
Blows were nothing; food was everything. 

** Where have you been since yesterday ? " I 
asked. 

"Laying round, looking for something to eat." 

" Sim, we must build a raft," I added. 

" What for ? " he inquired, opening his eyes, as he 
always did when his muddy brain seized an idea. 

"To run away on. Do you see those logs and 
boards?" 

"I see them." 

"Well, Sim, we can build a big raft, with a house 
on it, — a place to live in, — where we can cook, and 
sleep, and eat." 

"Eat!" exclaimed he, opening his mouth wide 
enough to take in a good-sized leg of bacon. 

" Of course, if we live on the raft, we must have 
B(miething to eat." 
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''Can we get enough?" he asked, inoredaloiusly; 

•'You shall have all you want." 

** Goody!" shouted he. 

^You must keep still about it, and not say a 
word to any one." 

« I don't see nobody. I have to keep out of sight, 
or Barkspear will catch me. Tm bound to him. I 
shan't tell nobody." 

^In a few days we will have the house ready 
for you to live in; and I will bring you all you 
need to eat." 

"That's all I want." 

"You can work on the raft, and I will help you 
all I can." 

"I will work from daylight till dark, if I only 
get something to eat." 

I pushed the raft over to the pile of lumber. I 
was quite excited as soon as the idea had taken 
full possession of my mind. I was not satisfied 
that the plan of leaving Torrentville with Ploi-a, on 
a raft, was practicable ; but I could have the fun of 
planning and building it; and really this was all I 
expected to do. If worse came to worst, I could 
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get away from the town with mj sister better by 
the way of the swamp than by the road. I expUuned 
to Sim more clearly what I intended to do^ and 
how to constmct the raft. He was even more 
enthusiastic than I was, for the scheme would enable 
him to help me, and thns pay for the provisions he 
consumed. He wanted to go to work at once; but 
nothing could be done without an axe, some nails, 
and other articles which I intended to procure. 

I left Sim with the promise to see him again in 
the afternoon, and returned to the house. I was 
not attending school at all at this time, as the winter 
term had closed, and the summer one had not com- 
menced, and I had nothing to do but woik about 
the place. I went into the house, and talked with 
Flora. I told her what had happened — how I had 
been whipped by both &ther and son. She cried, 
and begged me not to disobey them any more. 

"If they treat me decently, I will do all they 
tell me. Flora," I replied ; "but I will not be trodden 
upon." 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of the wagon, and I went out, in order that I might 
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not be <* tackled" before my sister. Captain Fisbley 
gaye me an ugly look; but I knew he would not say 
anything before his brother, and he did not. He 
told me I might put the horse up, and I did so. 
But I felt that the day of settlement would come 
as soon as the squire departed. 

At dinner*time I was sometimes required to stay 
in the store, and I was directed to do so on this 
day. I selected a couple of stout clothes-lines, a 
shingling hatchet, and put up two pounds of ten- 
penny nails. I wrote down the articles on a piece 
of paper, and carried it, with the five-dollar bill 
taken from my roll, to the captain. He gave me 
the change, without knowing who the customer 
was, and I concealed the articles in the bam. When 
I had eaten my dinner, and taken care of Darky 
and the pigs, I started for the swamp again, with 
the goods I had bought. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



BUILDING THX BA7T. 



I FOUND Sim Owynn at our landing-place on 
the verge of the swamp, which was a safe spot 
for him, as he could retreat, at the approach of a 
pursuer, where no one could follow him without a 
boat. On the raft laj a sharp axe, which assured 
me he had not remained in the swamp all the time 
during mj absence. 

"Where did you get that axe, Sim?" I asked, 
disturbed by an unpleasant fear that he had been 
disregarding the rights of property. 

**! got it up to Barkspear's," replied he, laughing, 
as though he had done a clever thing. 

**Then you must carry it back again, Sim. I 
won't have any stealing done!" I added, sharply. 

"Hookie! You don't think Td steal — do you, 
Buck Bradford?" 
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"Didn't you take that axe from Barkspeart?" 
"Yes, I did; but that's my axe, you see; and 
that makes all the difference in the world. That 
axe was gin to me by Squire Mosely. His best cow 
got out, and came down into this swamp. She got 
mired in the mud, and couldn't get out. I dug her 
out for him, and took her home. Squire Mosely 
wanted to do something for me, and asked me what 
he should give me. I was going to say something 
to eat ; but I felt kinder 'shamed. I was cuttin' wood 
for the fire, when he come over, with an old blunt 
axe, the only one Barkspear would let me use. So 
I told him I'd like a good axe, because I couldn't 
think of anything else I wanted. He gin me the 
best axe he could find in town. I used it when 
Barkspear wan't round; but I kept it hid away in 
the bam, I went up and got it after you left." 

" All right, Sim ; I don't want to have anything 
done that isn't right." 

"What you goin' to do with them ropes, Buck?" 
he asked, as I threw the clothes-lines upon the raft. 
"We want them to haul the logs out with." 
Sim was in high spirits, and I concluded that he 
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had filled himself again fix)m the provisions I brought. 
I was confident that he would be satisfied as long 
as the rations were supplied. We poled the raft 
oyer to the branch of the creek; and, as I had the 
plan of the structure we were to build in mj mind, 
we lost no time in commencing the work. 

"I don't know what you're goin' to do, Buck," 
said Sim, as he picked up his axe; ^but I can chop 
as well as the best on 'em. If you'll tell me what 
to do, m go into it like a hund'ed of bricks." 

« Tou won't need your axe yet," I replied, assured 
there would be no difference of opinion in regard to 
the manner of constructing the raft, for my com- 
panion had few ideas of his own. ^We must build 
the raft on the stream." 

I selected two logs fi*om the pile, thirty feet in 
length, attached one of the lines to each of them, 
and hauled them out of the pile of lumber, though 
not till after we had secured the boards, slabs, and 
other smaller pieces. We placed them side by side 
over the deep water. I then nailed each end of a 
couple of slabs to the inner log, at the two extremities 
of it. We next rolled the outer log away firom the 
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Other until the two were ten feet apart, and the 
other end of the slab was nailed to it, thus forming 
the shape of the raft — thirty feet long, and ten 
feet wide. 

" Now, §im, we want another log thirty feet long,** 
I continued, when the work was laid out. 

**I see it,'' replied Sim; and, in his jeagemess to 
be useful, I was fearful he would tumble into the 
river, for he was rather clumsy in his movements. 

I cut one of the lines in two, and cai-efully secured 
the frame to the trees on shore, using the other line 
to float the logs down to the structure. There was 
only one other stick in the heap that was thirty feet 
in length, and we pushed this under the cross Blabs, 
and nailed it half way between the two. For the 
rest of the groundwork of the raft we were obliged 
to use shorter sticks; but we made a solid platform 
of large logs. ^ 

"Now, Sim, bring on your slabs, ten feet long," 
said I, as I took my hatchet and nails. 

**ril fetch 'em as fast as you can nail 'em on," 
replied my willing assistant. 

"Take this pole as a measure, and cut them off 
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the right length. Yon can trj your axe now,** I 
added, throwing him a stick I had cat the width 
of the raft. 

He kept me well supplied with materials, until I 
had covered the logs with slahs, nailing them down 
to each stick. By this time I had nsed up all my 
nsuls, and it was nearly the supper hour. I did not 
like to leave the work in which I was so much 
interested, but I had to go for the mail; and I 
wished to do so on the present occasion, in order to 
make some purchases in Riverport for the enterprise. 

•*I must go now, Sim,** I said to my fellow- 
laborer. 

** Hookie ! You idn't a-goin' to stop work so 
soon — are you?" demanded he, with an aggrieved 
look. 

**I must." 

^'But I want to do something more." 

<^You may cut up those small logs into pieces 
ten feet in length. They are to be placed crosswise 
on the raft, to keep us well up out of the water." 

"I'll do it; and Fll have 'em all ready when you 
come down in the morning." 
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<* Where are you going to sleep to-night, Sim?* 
I asked. 

"I don't know — in somebody's bam," replied he 
with a grin, which made me feel that his lodging 
did not disturb him. 

"You can sleep in our bam, if you like. No one 
goes into it very often, except myself." 

"Thank ye. Buck. I always knowed you'd help 
me, and that was what I wanted to see you for." 

"Have you anything left for supper?" 

"Plenty, Buck. I couldn't eat all you gave me 
this forenoon." 

" I will bring you a good supply in the morning," 

I left him, and hastened back to the house. My 
tyrants had been so busy in entertaining their dis- 
tinguished guest that they probably had not thought 
of me. The squire was in the parlor with Mrs. 
Fishley, who was as lovely as a summer day. She 
had company, and I was safe enough as long as 
the senator remained. My woes would come as 
soon as he departed; but I hoped to have the raft 
ready for a movement by that time. 

Supper was not on the table, and I went into 
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the store to see if the mail was ready. Mr. Bark- 
spear was there, engaged in telling Captain Fishley 
that his good-for-nothing ^help" had run away and 
left him. 

^Hev yon seen anything of Sim Gwynn?" said 
Mr. Barkspear, taming to me as I entered the store. 

That was a hard question, and I demded not to 
pay any attention to it. I asked Ham if the miul 
was ready to go, and was hastening out to the 
bam to harness Darky, when Captain Fishley called 
me back. 

"Are you dea^ Buck?" demanded he, sharply, 
and with that ugly look he had worn since our 
troubles began. 

"Not much," I replied. 

**Mr. Barkspear asked you if you had seen Sim 
Gwynn. Why don't you answer him?" 

**I would rather not answer him," I replied; for, 
whatever other faults I had, I felt above lying and 
stealing. 

"That means, I s'pose, that you have seen him," 
added Barkspear, in that peculiar whining tone 
which always indicates a mean, stingy man. 
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I made no reply, for I had no idea of betraying 
Sim, on the one hand, or of lying, on the other. 

"Why don't you speak. Buck?'* growled the 
captain. 

"I have seen him, and he has run away. That's 
all I have to say about it." 

**I didn't think your boy would try to kiver him 
up. Sim hadn't any business to run away, jest when 
he was gittin' big enough to be some help to me 
about the farm." 

"I would have run away if I had been in his 
place," I ventured to remark, perhaps foolishly, for 
I could not bear to see Barkspear assuming to be 
an injured man, when his own meanness had driven 
poor Sim from his home. 

** I alius took care on him, and sent him to school 
every winter, when there wam't much to do; and 
it's shameful for him to treat me so. He hain't got 
no gratitude in him." 

"Did you have any trouble with him?" asked the 
captain. 

"Well, we did hev a little Jigsterday momin'. 
He stole some things out of the house, and I licked 
him for't," replied Barkspear, rather sheepishly. 
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^ He ought to be licked if he stole," said Captain 
Fishley, giandng sternly at me; "or if he didn't 
behave himself, and be respectful to his employers.'' 

""What did he steal, Mr. Barkspear?" I asked^ 
indignantly. 

*' Well, he stole some things out of the buttery.** 

"Yes, sir! That's just what he stole — 8<»nething 
to eat! He didn't have breakfast enoogh to keep 
his stomach from grumbUng, and he stole a piece 
of boiled pork and some cold pptatoeft" 

"That boy eats more'n enough for four men I" 
exclaimed Barkspear, in disgust. 

"Ko matter if he does; he ought not to be 
starved. In this house we have enough to eat, and 
that which is fii-st rate too. When Sim told me he 
didn't get enough to eat, I pitied him, for Fm not 
used to such things." 

Captain Fishley almost smiled at this "first-rate 
notice " of the fare at his house ; and my judicious 
commendation saved me any more hard questions 
from him. 

" When boys are growing, they feed pretty strong/* 
added the captain, now entirely non-committaL 
9 
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^Sim was half starved, and I gave him some of 
the good thmgs from our buttery ; and I don't think 
anybody here will say I stole them. They don't 
call it stealing when any one takes -vsomething to 
eat, either for himself or to give to some one that's 
hungry," 

. Captain Fishley looked benevolent and rmagnan- 
imous, but he did not say anything. He took credit 
to himself for the state of things I explained. 

"Sim has run away, and if you want to know 
where he has gone, you must ask some one besides 
me," I added. 

" There 1 that will do," interposed the capt^n, 
sternly. "You may go and harness the horse." 

While I was hitching Darky to the post, I saw 
Barkspear leave the store, and I do not think he 
obtained much sympathy from Captain Fishley. I 
wish I could have spoken as highly of the Christian 
love and kindness of his house as I had of its 
hospitality and good fare. We had an extra nice 
supper that evening, out of respect to the dis- 
tinguished guest. Everything was pleasant at the 
table, and Mrs. Fishley seemed to be the loveliest 
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woman in the world. I am afraid there are a great 
many families that appear better before company 
than at other times. 

When I was getting into the wagon to go to 
Riverport with the mail, Squire Fishley presented 
himself and said he would ride a little way with 
me, and walk back. He seated himself by my side^ 
and I drove o£ I was glad he was only going a 
short distance, for his presence would haye interfered 
with my operations in procuring supplies for the 
raft. But I was glad to see him alone, ^r I wished 
to ask him whether the whole fortynsix dollars he 
had given me was intended for me* If it was a 
mistake, I did not desire to take advantage of it» 
though the loss of the money woold defeat my 
enterprise with the raft 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SQUIBB FISHLBY MAKBS IT BIGHT. 

« TX n) you know how much money you gave 

1 9 me, Squire Fishley?** I asked of my dis- 
tinguished companion, as I drove over the bridge. 

^ Noy I did not ; and I don't wonder that yon ask. 
Buck," he replied, very solemnly. 

*Tou gave me forty-six dollars, sir.'* 

^ Forty-six," he added, taking out his laige pocket- 
book. 

He did not seem to be at all astonished at the 
magnitude of the sum, and I wondered what he was 
going to do. Much as I dreaded the loss of the 
money, I was satisfied that he had made a mistake, 
and I felt that it would not be honest for me to 
keep it without informing him. Of course I ex- 
pected to be commended for my honesty in refusmg 
to take advantage of a drunken man's mistake; but 
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he did not say a word, only fumbled over tfae thick 
pile of bank notes in his pocket-book, for the pur- 
pose, I judged, of ascertaining whether he had lost 
any or not. To my astonishment, howeyer, he took 
two bills from the pile, and handed them to me. 

<< What's that for?" I asked, involuntarily taking 
the bills. 

«I meant to give you more," said he. 

**More!'' I exclaimed. 

^I didn't know what I was about very well last 
Bight," he added, with a groan which expressed the 
anguish he felt for his error. *^I ought to have 
^ven you a hundred." 

^Whj, no, sir I I don't ask anything," I replied, 
confounded by his words. 

<^You don't understand it as well as I do," said 
he, shaking his head, and bestowing a mournful look 
upon me. 

** But I can't take a hundred dollars, sir." 

" Yes, you can, and you must. I shall not feel 
right about it if you don't. It ought to be a thou- 
sand; but I shall make it up to you some time." 

"Why, Squire Pishley, if you had given me a 
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ooaple of dollars, I should have thought you had 
treated me very handsomely,'* I protested. 

**Tou saved my life." 

^I don't know' as I did." 

^But you did more than that for me. I was 
intoxicated; I cannot deny it. I fell into the river 
in that state. If I had been found drowned, the 
cause of my death would have been rum I " he added, 
with a shudder. *^ I have always been classed with 
the moderate drinkers, though sometimes I don't 
taste of liquor for a week. Rather to oblige my 
fiiends than to gratify my own taste, I drank with 
them till I was in the state you saw me. I was 
drunk. What a scandal to my family, to my posi- 
tion, to my church I ' If it could have been said the 
Hon. Moses Fishley was drowned in consequence of 
getting intoxicated, I should not have slept in peace 
in my grave. You saved my life; and I am sure 
no one knew me, so that I hope to save my reputa- 
tion. It has been a terrible lesson to me, and with 
God's forgiveness for the past, and his help for the 
future, I will never drink another drop of wino or 
liquor.** 
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^I am sorry it hi^pened, sir; bat I am willing 
to do all I can for you without any money," I 
interposed. 

^My gratitade, if nothing else, compels me to 
give you what I have given ; and I hope yon never 
will mention the matter." 

"Never, sir!" 

" I know that I deserve the hmniliation of an ex- 
posure," continued the squire, in a very mournful 
tone; "but I feel that the &cts would injure the 
cause of truth and religion more than they would 
injure me. My brother used to think I was a 
hypocrite because I attended to the concerns of the 
soul. I don't know that he has thought so since I 
went into the Senate. He used to laugh at me for 
going to the prayer meetings; and I don't know 
what he would say if he should leam that I got 
drunk and fell into the river." 

"He will never find it out from me, sir; but I 
don't want all this money." 

"Keep it; but I trust you will not spend it fool- 
ishly, nor let my brother know that you have it." 

"I will do neither. Captain Fishley and I don't 
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get along well enough together for me to say any- 
thing to him." 

"Why, what's the matter?" 

I told my story; for I felt that if the senator 
eonld trust me, I could trust him. I did not say 
anything about my half-formed intention to run 
away. The squire was very sorry there was any 
trouble; but, as it was a family matter, he did not 
like to say much about it, though he promised to 
do all he could for me. 

"I think I won't go any farther. Buck," said he. 
**I suppose you will despise me, for you know me 
better than any other person." 

"Fm sure I don't despise you." 

** Fm confident my misfortune — if it can be called 
by that name — is all for the best. When I go 
home, I shall come out for temperance, and I think 
this journey will do me good." 

I thought it must be very mortifying for him to 
talk to me in that way ; but he was sincerely pen- 
itent, and I am sure he was a better Christian than 
eyer before. He was a truer man than his brother 
in eyery respect^ and I should have had a high 
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Tegard for him, even if he had not given me a hun- 
dred dollars. 

I had money enough now to pay my own and my 
fibter^s passage to New Orleans in a steamboat; but 
I was so fascinated with the raft that I could not 
think of abandoning it. I was going to build a 
house upon it; and my fancy pictured its interior, 
and the pleasure we might enjoy in it, floating down 
the river. It was a very brilliant ideal which I bad 
made up in connection with the new craft. 

In due time I reached Riverport, and obtained 
the mail-bag. At the post-office, I happened to meet 
the landlord of the hotel, who wanted to know how 
Squire Fishley was. I told him he was quite well. 

** They say there was a man drowned in the river 
last night," he added. ** Tm glad to hear from 
Squire Fishley.** 

" It wasn't the squire," I replied. " He went 
home with me." 

"It was somebody else then; but nobody seems 
to know who it was." 

I did not enlighten him. In the Riverport Stan- 
dard there was an item in regard to the accident, 
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which stated that *^an elderly gentleman, tinder the 
Influence of liquor, had fallen from the gang-plank 
of the steamer into the river," and that **a young 
tnm had attempted to save him; but, as neither of 
thtsm had been heard from, it was supposed that 
both were drowned. But it was possible they had 
been saved, and had continued on their journey in 
that or some other steamer." I learned that a great 
deal had been said about the affair in the town, 
and I never heard that any satisfactory solution of 
the mystery was obtained. The squire was safe, and 
that was all I cared for. 

At a store where I was not known I purchased 
ten pounds of nails, and such other articles of hard- 
ware as would be needed in carrying on the work 
upon the raft. The method of supplying Sim with 
provisions was a more difficult problem; but, at a 
restaurant near the steamboat landing, I bought a 
boiled ham, which I thought would keep my hungry 
assistant alive for several days. I also purchased a 
keg of crackers, half a cheese, a couple of loaves of 
soft bread, and a basket to carry them in* I Was 
rich, and did not mind the expense. 
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When I arrived home, I took the basket and the 
hardware to the back side of the bam; bat before 
I went to bed I saw Sim, and told him where they 
were. Before I made my appearance in the mom- 
ing he had carried them away to the swamp. Every- 
thing had worked snccessfully thus far. Sim was in 
no danger of starving, and I was relieved of the neces- 
sity of feeding him from the buttery of the house. 

I gave Squire Fishley a copy of the Standard, and 
pointed out to him the paragraph in relation to the 
"elderly gentleman under the influence of liquor." 
He turned pale and trembled as he read it; but I 
assured him he was perfectly safe, and that no one 
but myself was in possession of his secret. 

After breakfast, when I had finished my regular 
"chores," I hastened to the swamp to work on the 
raft. I cannot describe the satisfaction which this 
labor, and the thinking of it, aflbrded me. It was 
fully equal to a trip down the river in a steamboat. 
Day after day, and night after night, in my trips to 
Riverport, and in my bed, I anticipated the voyage 
down the stream, and the pleasure of keeping house 
in our mansion on the raft;, with Flora and Sim. 
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After three days' hard work, we had the body of 
the raft completed. We had covered the long logs 
with short ones, and on the upper tier laid a floor- 
ing of slabs, which were more plentiful than boards, 
as they were thrown away by the saw-mills above. 
The platform was more than a foot above the sar- 
taLce of the water, and I was confident that it would 
carry us high and dry. 

It only remained to build the house — the most 
pleasing because it was the most difficult patt of the 
job. This structure was to be eighteen feet long 
and six feet wide, placed in the middle of the plat- 
form. I put together 'two frames of the requisite 
size, forming the sills and plates of the building, and 
boarded them up and down, leaving three windows 
on each side, and a door at the rear end. I made 
the rafters of slabs, with the round side down. 

On the fifth day, so enthusiastically had we 
labored, I expected to complete the outside of the 
house, so that Sim could sleep in it. I was putting 
on the last of the roof boards, which lapped over so 
as to shed the rain, when an unfortunate circunn 
stance occurred to delay the work. My bow-legged 
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friend and fellow-laborer was the most willing . boy 
in the world. He was quite sldlfol in the use of the 
axe; bat he was very awkward in his moyements, 
and did not always work to the best advantage. 

Towards the last of the work, we had come short 
of boards, and I was thinking of going to the saw- 
mills, seven miles np the stream, to bay a few to 
complete the work. Bat there was a heavy rain in 
the night, which raised the creek, and bronght down 
quite a number of them. I had swnng a boom out 
so as to catch them. Sim had just hauled one of 
these, soaked with water, out of the river. While 
he was raising the end to hand it up to me, on the 
roo^ his feet slipped, and he went into the stream 
with a "chug," like a frog. 

Sim could not swim, and he began to flop about 
in the wildest and most unreasonable manner. I 
threw him a board, but he did not seem to have 
sense enough to grasp it. I saw that he would be 
drowned in a moment more, unless he received 
more eflicient help. I was fearfully alarmed for his 
safety; and, though I could swim like a fish, I 
doubted my ability to handle such a clumsy fellow 
4n the water. 
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Elcking off my Bhoes, I dived after him from the 
roof of the house; for he had gone down, and I 
was not sure that he would come up again. I could 
not help thinking that this accident had ruined my 
enterprise. Though it seemed to be a lone time to 
me, and doubtless a much longer time to him, he 
had not been in the water more than three seconds 
when I dived after him. 

I did not find him under the water; but, when I 
rose to the surface, I saw him a rod or more below 
me, floundering about like a crazy alligator. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

KBAB UNTO DEATH. 

ALTHOUGH I was abundantly able to take 
t care of myself in the water, and even to do a 
little more than that, I was really afraid to approach 
Sim Gwynn, he straggled so violently. I was satis- 
fied, if I did so, that he would swamp me as well 
as himsel£ We were both floating down the strean^ 
with the current, and all the chances seemed to be 
against us. 

Sim had straggled till his strength was in a 
measure wasted. I saw that he was going down 
again, and though I feared it would cost me my 
own life, I decided to grapple with him. A couple 
of strokes with my arms brought me to him, and I 
seized him by the collar. The moment he was con- 
scious of the presence of something near him, he 
began to struggle more violently than ever. He 
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threw his arms tight around my body, and hugged 
me in what I thought would be the death-gripe. 

Vainly I tried to shake him ofL The more I 
labored, the closer he clung to me, as if fearful that 
I should escape his grasp. I believed that my last 
moment had come. I gave myself up in despair, 
and thought of Flora — what would become of her. 
I asked God to forgive all my sins — which seemed 
like a mountain to me in that awful moment. 

I rested but an instant while these thoughts 
rushed through my brain. I felt myself going down. 
It was useless to do so, I felt ; but I could not help 
making one more struggle for the boon of life. It 
would have been useless if a kind Providence had 
not come to my aid, for my strength was nearly ex- 
hausted, and I was utterly inadequate to the task of 
bearing up the heavy burden of my companion. 

My head struck against a log, one end of which 
had grounded on the shore, while the other project- 
ed out over the deep water of the stream. I clutched 
it, threw my arms around it, and hugged it as though 
it was the dearest £dend on earth. I threw myself 
ticroBS it, so as to bring Sim's head out of the water. 
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and w^ted to recover my wasted breath. Oar 
united weight on the end of the log detached it 
from the shore, and we were again floating down 
the stream. I clang to my support; and saeh a 
sweet rest as that was I had never before known* 
The life seemed to come back to me, and every 
breath of air I drew in was a fountain of strength 
to my frame. 

Still Sun clung to me, and appeared not to know 
that there was anything else to sustain him. As my 
powers came back to me, I drew myself farther up 
on the log, and tried to release my body from the 
gripe of my senseless companion. 

"Sim!" I shouted. 

He did not answer me. Was he dead? I trem- 
bled at the thought. 

"Sim!" I cried again, loader than before. 

"TJghl'* said he, with a shudder that thrilled my 
frame. 

He was not dead, or even wholly unconscious. 
With one arm hugging the log, I tried with the 
other to release myself from his bearish gripe. 

"Let go of me, Sim!" I screamed to him. ^ 

10 
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But he would not, or could not. After a des- 
perate effort, I succeeded in throwing one of my 
legs over the log; and, thus supported, I found 
myself better able to work efficiently. With a 
mighty struggle, I shook him ofi^ and he would 
have gone to the bottom if I had not seized his 
hand as he threw it up. I placed his arm on the 
log, and he grappled with it as though it had been 
a monster threatening his destruction. 

After pausing a moment to rest, I pulled him 
farther up on the log. Then, for the first time, I &lt 
safe. The battle had been fought, and won. I be- 
lieved Sim had lost his senses. He was stupefied, 
rather than deprived of any actual power. It was 
the terror rather than any real injury which over- 
came him. I permitted him to remain quiet for a 
moment, to recover his breath. 

^^Siml" said I, when he began to look around 
him, and show some signs of returning reason. 

^Ugh! That's what I wanted to see you for. 
Buck," gasped he. 

I could not laugh, though his wild stare and in- 
coherent words were ludicrous. 
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*Tou are safe now, Sim," I added. 

**Fm dead — drownded.* 

"No, you are not. Yon are saft." 

«NoI Ami? Hookiel" 

I had placed myself astride the log, and was now 
in a comfortable position. I moved up to him, when 
I found it was safe to approach him, and asaiated 
him into an easier posture. Gradually I restored 
him to his former self, and finally assured him that 
he was still in the land of the living, where he 
might remain if he would only be reasonable. 

"Where are we going to?" he asked. 

"Down the river." 

"Down to New Orleans?" 

"Not yet, if you will behave like a man. Have 
a little pluck, Sim." 

"I dassent!" replied he, with a shake of his 
firame.' 

" Now hold on tight ! Tm going to try to get 
ashore," I called to him, as I saw that the current 
would carry us under the overhaoging branch of a 
tree, which I could reach by making a strong 
effort 
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^ Don't leave me, Back I " pleaded he, in his 
terror. 

**I won't leave you. Cling to the log," I replied, 
as I jumped up, and succeeded in grasping the 
branch of the tree. 

I pulled it down till I got hold of a part strong 
enon^ to check the progress of the log; but the 
current was so swift that I was nearly dragged from 
it. By twining my legs around the log, I held on 
till its momentum was overcome; and then I had 
no difficulty in drawing it in till the end touched 
the shore. After much persuasion I induced Sim to 
work himself along the stick till he reached the dry 
land; for we had passed beyond the greatest depres- 
sion in the swamp, where the stream did not cover 
the banks. 

Eagerly he passed from the log to the bank, and 
actually danced with joy when he found himself 
once more on the solid earth. 

^ Hookie 1 hookie I " shouted he, opening his mouth 
from ear to ear, while his fat &ce lighted up with 
an expression of delight, like a baby with a new 
rattle. 
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^ Are you going to let me go down stream, Sim?'' 
I called to him, reproachfully, for he seemed to have 
more regard for his own safety than for mine. 

<'What shall I do?" he asked, blankly; and he 
appeared to have an idea that I could not possibly 
need any assistance from him. 

^ Catch hold of the end of the log, and hanl it 
up so that I can get ashore. If I let go the branch, 
the log will go down stream again." 

Sim lifted the log, and hauled it &r out of the 
water. He was as strong as an ox now, though he 
had been as weak as an infant a few moments 
before. I crawled up the stick, and went ashore. 
The moment I was fidrly on the land, Sim threw 
his arms around my neck, and hu^ed me as though 
I had been his baby, blubbering in incoherent terms 
his gratitude and love. 

^Hold on, Sim! You have hugged me enough 
for one day," said I, shaking him off. 

« Hurrah I Hurrah 1" shouted he. 

"Silence, Sun," I added. 

I threw myself on my knees, dripping with water 
as I was. 
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«0 Lord God, I thank thee for saving my life, 
and for saving Sim's life. In my heart I thank 
thee, O Lord. May it be a good lesson to him and 
me. May we both try to be better boys, and obey 
thy holy law as we have never done before.** 

I had never prayed before in my life, bnt I coold 
not help it then. I felt that God had saved my 
life, and that I conld not be so wicked as not to 
pray to him then. My heart was full of gratitude, 
aad I felt the better for speaking it. 

I opened my eyes^ and saw Sim kneeling before 
me, very reverently, and I realized that he was as 
dncere as I was. He was not satisfied with hear- 
ing. He uttered a prayer himself using nearly my 
own words. He finished, and both of us were silent 
for several minutes. However long I may live, I 
shall never forget the agony of that fearful moment^ 
when, with Sim clinging to me, I felt myself going 
down, never to come up; never to see the light of 
the blessed sun again ; never more to look into tho 
eyes of my loving sister. The influence of that 
thrilling incident will go with me to the end of my 
days, and I am sure it has made me a heit&t man* 
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We walked through the swamp to the open 
pndrie beyond, where the sun shone brightly. We 
took off our clothes, and wrong them out^ and then 
lay in the sunshine to dry them. We talked of the 
event of the afternoon, and Sim, in his bungling 
speech, poured forth his gratitude to me for saving 
his life. I staid there till it was time for me to go 
back to the house. My clothes were still wet^ and I 
crept through the back entry up to my chamber and 
changed them. Squire Fishley was going home 
that day, and was to ride down to Riverport with 
me. 

I was sorry he was going, for during his visit our 
house seemed to be a paradise. Mrs. Fishley was 
all smLles, and never spoke a cross word, never 
snarled at Flora or at me. If the squire had been 
a steady boarder at his brother's, I should have been 
content to cut my raft adrift, and let it go down 
the river without me. He was going home, and 
there would be a storm as soon as he departed. 

During the week of the senator's stay, not a word 
was said about Miss Larrabee's letter; and Ham 
appeared about the same as usual. I observed his 
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moyementfi with interest and curiosity. £ome1ime8 
I thought he was more troubled than was his habit. 
After the thrashing his father had given me, he 
seemed to be satisfied that I had been ^'paid ofE^ 
and he was tolerably civil to me, though I con- 
cluded that he did not wish to have any more diffi- 
culty during the vLut of the distinguished guest. 

After supper, with my passenger, I drove down 
to Riverport. On the way he talked very kindly to 
me, and gave me much good advice. He counselled 
me to ^seek the Lord," who would give me strength 
to bear all my troubles. He told me he had spoken 
to his brother about me, but he was afraid he had 
done more harm than good, for the captain did not 
seem to like it that I had said anything to the 
guest about my ill usage. 

I bade him good by at the hotel, where he was 
to spend the night; and we parted the best of 
friends, with a promise on his part to do something 
for me in the future. After changing the mail-bags at 
the post-office, I went to several stores, and picked 
up various articles to furnish the house on the raft» 
including a small second-hand cook-stove, with eight 
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feet of pipe, for which I paid four doHan, and a few 
dishes and some table ware. 

I succeeded in placing these things in the wheel- 
barrow, back of the bam, without detection. Early 
in the morning Sim wheeled them down to the 
swamp. When I joined him after break&st, i found 
he had waded through the water to the branch, and 
brought up the small raft, upon which he had loaded 
the stove and other articles. Before noon that day, 
the outside of the house was done, and the cook- 
stove put up. I went home to dinner as usual, that 
my absence might not be noticed. 

** Where have you been all the forenoon?" de- 
manded Captain Fishley, in the most uncompromising 
of tones. 

The storm was brewing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHO BOBBED T^E ICAIL. 

«*'TX7"H^^® ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 7^^ been? ''said Mrs. 
T T Fisbley, chiming in with her hasband; and 
if I had not realized before, I did now» that the 
squire had actually gone home. • 

**I haven't been a great ways," I replied. 

As the fact of my absence, rather than where I 
had been, was the great grievance with my tyrants, 
I concluded not to tell them in what precise locality 
I had spent the forenoon. The old order of things 
was fully restored. It was snap, snarl, and growL 
But I soon learned that there was something more 
than this. Captain Fishley and Ham both looked 
glum and savage ; but they ate their dinner in silence. 

**Buck, I want you," said the captiun, in a very 
ugly tone, as I was going to the bam after dinner. 
**Come into the store." 
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I followed him into the shop. He sat down 
behind the post-office counter, looked at me sternly, 
and then gazed at the floor. 

** Where have you been to-day ?** said he, after 
his gaze had vibrated jfor some time between me 
and the floor. 

**! haven't been fer.** 

**Back, have you got any money?" he added, 
sharply, and patting the question as a home thrust 
at me. 

"Yes, sir, I have,'' I replied, startled by the 
mquiiy; for it was evident to me now that the 
storm was coming in the shape of a tempest. 

**How much have you got?" 

"I haven't got any of your money," I answered. 

If Ham could rob the mail, it would not be a 
very hard step for him to take to rob his father's 
pocket-book ; and I began to think he had done so, 
charging the crime upon me. 

**! didn't say you had got any of my money," 
added Captain Fishley. "I asked you how much 
you had." 

*What do you want to know for?" 
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"No matter what I want to know for. Why 
don't you answer me?" 

"Because I don't choose to answer yon," I replied, 
saucily. 

I felt innocent, and I could not tell him anything 
about my money without exposing his brother. He 
made a movement towards me, and I thought be 
was going to seize me by the collar. I jumped over 
the counter, for I had all my money in my pocket, 
and I did not care about being searched. 

"Come back here I" said he, savagely. 

**I am just as well here." 

"Will you tell me how much money you have 
got, or shall I send for the constable?" he con- 
tinued. 

"Ton may send for the constable, if you like; 
but I haven't any money that belongs to you, or 
anybody but myself." 

"Yes, you have! You have been robbing the 
mail!" retorted my tyrant, fiercely. 

Robbing the mail! I saw through the mill-stone. 
The postmaster had heard from Miss Larrabee, or 
her brother, in regard to the missing letter, and 
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I was accused of purloining it! No doubt CapUun 
Fishley thought I was the robber. Probably Ham 
had charged the crime upon me, and his &ther 
was willing to believe him. 

^I have not robbed the mail," I replied, smartly. 

'^Tes, you did; and I can prove it. Tou had 
better own it, and give back the money." 

"I didn't take the money .'^ 

« What's the use to deny it, Buck?" said he, 
more mildly. "If you will own it, and give back 
the money, I will try and make it as easy as I 
can for you." 

«I tell you I didn't take the money, and I won't 
own it when I didn't do it." ' 

"Well, just as you like, Buck. If you won't give 
up the money, I shall have to hand you over to 
the constable, and see what he can do." 

" You may hand me over to the constable as much 
as you please. Neither he nor anybody else can 
make me own up to what I didn't do." 

** Why will you persist in saying you didn't 
do it?" 

<< Because I didn't do it." 
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"I can prove it'* 

"Let's see you prove it" 

"You carry the mail to Riverport and back." 

"I know it; but I don't have any key to the 
bag." 

"You know where the key is," said he, earnestly. 
"This morning I had a letter from Miss Larrabee's 
brother, saying that he sent his sister forty dollars, 
which must have come on before she left." 

"That don't prove that I took it," I interposed; 
for I wished to know what the trap was before I 
said anything about Ham. 

"It proves that the letter came. Fve been down 
to Riverport this forenoon, and seen the postmaster 
there. He says the name was an odd one to him, 
and he distinctly remembers seeing it when he 
sorted the mail. I haven't any doubt the letter 
came to this office." 

"Nor I either," I replied, glancing at Ham, who 
had taken position by his father's side to hear what 
was said. 

" Whati do you mean by that?" demanded Captain 
Fifihley, puzzled by my remark. 
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^You haven't proved that I took the letter." 

^It came here, bat none of us saw it. The veiy 
night the mail contaimng that letter came in, yoa 
were seen connting money." 

<^Who saw me?" I asked. 

"Ham saw 79a — didn't yon, Ham?" replied the 
captain, appealing to his son. 

"Yes, I did. After I came home fix>m Crofton's, 
I pat on my old rnbbers, and went ont to the bam 
after the lantern. I found Bade <m the hay-loft, 
coontbg a roll of bank bills," answered Ham, glibly. 

"How much was there?" asked the postmaster. 
%"I asked him how much he had, bat he wouldn't 
tell me," replied Ham. " He said it was a little 
money that he had made on his own account." 

"How did you make it, Back?" 

"I made it honestly, and I did not steal it»" was 
the only safe answer I could give. 

I confess that it must have looked very bad for 
me ; but I coald not expose Sqoire Fishley, and my 
lips were sealed. 

"How much did there appear to be. Ham?" con- 
tinued Captam Fishley; and I must do him the 
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jostioe to say that he now appeared to be only 
anzioas to elicit the truth. 

"I don^t know. I thought there were five or m. 
bills. It was a good deal of money for him to 
have, anyhow. I didn't think much about it till 
smoe we found this letter was lost." 

« Didn't you, Ham Fishley?" said I, looking him 
right in the eye. *^You know very well that I 
didn't take that letter." 

. *«I know it I" repeated he, trying to bluster; hut 
I saw that it was hard work. 

"Yes, you know it, if your fether don't." 

"I don't see who could have taken it, if he 
didn't," added Ham, turning to his father. 

"Don't you. Ham?" I shouted, in my excitement 

" Of course he took it," said the postmaster. " He 
isn't willing to tell where he got that money, which 
he don't deny having." 

"I can't tell where I got it, without injuring some 
one else ; but I most solemnly declare that I did 
not steal it, nor take the letter." 

"That's all in your eye," said Ham. 

"It toaa all in my eye the night the mail was 
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Tobbed," I repUed. ^l didn't do it; bat I sa^ j(^ 
done ; and I kno^r who did it» Ham Fiablej.^ 

^ Humph 1 I shouldn't wonder if he meant to 
Jay it to me, .fetheri" added Ham. 

" That's just what I mean to do. I saw Ham 
take th^ mon^j ou^ of the .envelopet^ ^d jtben 
burn the l^ter." 

(^l^ell, that)} a.goo4 one I?' .aaid«9ai{i, ]Ia^ghing 
heartily; but his face was pidi^ afid ^ ^V^ 

(Japtain Fi^faley looked at bis j9on ,eimiei|ily. I^e|> 
bfips be saw the unrealoess of his mirth. Hw T^s^ 
^travagant in his d^^^^i^^^^^^^^tions, ai^d ^ px .071^ 
did the matter, that even his father musthAje b^ep 
)7pabled with a suspicion tb^ all was not right in 
i-elation to him. 

<(.Baek ;Bradford, you have a ^ige sum 4)f ^oney 
about you," said he. >*H[ave you liiot?" 

**I^p matter hpw much," I apswered- 

**Tou have forty dollars. Will yoja deny it?? 

^l )vill neither own nor deny it. jL bj^ve , nothing 
to say abput.it." 

.<'Hj8|m spw yoji ba^e fiY.e .,par ^ biDf WoiWi Jp^ 
11 
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must tell me where yon got that money, or I 
shall believe you robbed the mail." 

«I shall not tell you," I replied, firmly. "If it 
was right for me to do so^ I would; but it isn't 
right, and I can't." 

** That's rich!" sneered Ham. "If you want any 
better evidence than that, you will have to send to 
Texas after it.* His trying to lay it to me is the 
best proof I want." 

"Ham Fishley, you know that what I have said 
is true," I continued indignantly. "You know that 
you opened that mail-bag after you came home from 
Crofton's, put the money in your pocket, and burned 
the letter." 

"Of course that's perfectly ridiculous,? said Ham, 
angrily. 

"Tm tired of this jaw," added Captain Fishley, in 
disgust. "Buck, come round here." 

"I know what you want, and I think I won't do 
it," I replied, leaving the store. 

"Ham, go over to Stevens's, and tell him I want 
to see him," said my tyrant, coming to the door. 

Stevens was a constable. I was not anxious to 
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see him. I went to the bam, and by a roandabout 
way reached the swamp. I need hardly say that I 
was in great excitement and alarm. The constable 
was to be put upon my track; but I was not at all 
afraid that he would find me in the swamp, which 
for nearly half a mile had three feet of water on the 
ground. He could not reach me at the raft without 
a boat. 

I went to work upon the interior of the houae^ 
put up a partition to divide Florals room from the 
rest of the space, and built a bunk in her apart- 
ment. I had already rigged a steering oar, and at 
one end of the raft I had set up a mast, on which 
I intended to spread a square-sail for use when the 
wind was favorable. I worked very hard all the 
afternoon, and kept Sim as busy as I was myself in 
sawing boards of the right length for the work. 

The raft was in condition to go down the river, 
though it was not yet finished. I was ready to 
start that very night, if necessary. I was confident 
that I was to be persecuted, if not prosecuted, for 
robbing the mail. As long as I could not explain 
where I obtained the money which Ham had im- 



IM warn nn hevx^ w 

tuBUaMtif aeen* I was -not aide to lolear mjraelf <tf 
ithd Buqumon. Before I left tiate Bwsmp, I cooiDealed 
.all mj money, but a fe^w doUan^in itbe JboUow of a 
tree. 

I W9a not afraid of the .oonatabte. I determined 
to go back to the hotuiQ, and ^trust to my witp for 
aafotj; I went inio tbe kitchen m usual, mk^» 
Captun Fishley and his wife were jost sitting ^4mrn 
lO iAlQ>p0r. 

^^HfiThere Jbave you beau <all tixe afternoon?" aaksd 
Ji^ in a jnilder tone .than I esipec^d :|t;o tiear hm 



^ Eec^ifg otat .of Jbb^ way of tha cwstable^" J 
rqpliad. 

^<< I don^t want to call the oonstaUe ic»r yoi^ boib J 
shall if you .don't ,givo mp the .monej/* addejcl (Tap- 
tain J'ishley. 

<< X haven't got at Wih9t> I aaid abant Msm was 
the ctaa4b." 

«<IDhe wicked m^Udii'' rgasped Mas. iFosbhy. 
<< Why don't yon aend .&sc iim tconatabkir? " 

ff^or flora :had heard ithe atoi^ ^d>ont me, :«ad 
aha trremUed wtAh >appceiieaiio>L Bow I f itiod jbect 
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**I will hand him over to Stevens to-morrow, if 
he don't give up the money before that time," 
added the captain. 

I was not permitted to go after the mail that 
night. The postmatster went himselij and his wife 
accompanied him to "do some shopping." 
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CHAPTER XV, 



THB DEPABTUBE. 



I HARNESSED the horse for Captain Fishley, 
and put the mail-bag in the wagon, as I was 
told to do. I coald not help thinking that my 
tyrants were playing some deeper game than ap- 
peared upon the surface. They were certainly look- 
ing up evidence to enable them to convict me of 
robbing the mail. If the captain should happen to 
blunder into some of the stores in Riverport where 
I had made some extensive purchases, as I regarded 
them, he might wonder what I had done with a 
second-hand cooking-stove, about twenty pounds of 
nails, and other articles upon which boys do not 
usually set a high value ; but the amount of money 
employed in the transaction would be of greater 
interest to him. 
Captain Fishley drove o£^ and I went into the 
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store. Ham was alone there, and the glance which 
he bestowed upon me was nnosoally ugly. I was 
uneasy and nenrous. I knew I should neyer have 
any peace till I told where I had obtained the 
money in^ my possession; but Squire Fishley had 
specially interdicted my saying anything to his 
brother. It seemed to me just' as though my chief 
tyrant had gone down to Riverport on purpose to 
find something which would condenm me. I had 
bought at least ten dollars' worth of goods at one 
store, and if he could prove that I had expended 
this sum of money, it would be enough to satisfy 
him that I had robbed the m^ 

I felt that the storm was conung down upon me 
like a tempest. My tyrants were anxious to con- 
demn me. Ham, in whom there was no sentiment 
of justice or magnanimity, would do his utmost to 
convict me, in order to save himself. It was plain 
enough to me, that without the testimony of Squire 
Fishley, I could not hope to escape. Ham was a 
villain ; he knew that I had not stolen the money. 
I could not blame Captain Fishley and his wife 
for deeming me guUty; but I could not save my- 



Mlt 4f tH^' ^iplBui^ of Sqtiire Fishtey. I Aad pi*om- 
h6A hiill' iaithfiiliy, and he had handsomely re- 
WKtdcfd^ ilie fbr niy sileiice. 

*"5rotf «fd botind to have a row with mi, Btict 
BWidford^^ said H«m, as I sat in the store think- 
ing tt thd perife of th6 ditnat%. 

«I (Mnk t*6 bb6tV on Ifie o&ir leg* I replied 

«What d<y you mean by saying I robbed th6 
inttil then?'' 

"WelV What do yotf ^ft^in by toying I dH it?'* 
I i^etorted. 

«Toif 6atft t(fell Where you got thai mob^y I saw 
you have," 

«»6 miitt^r Whether I 6an or noi You know, 
if itobbdy else does, that it didn't 6omA c^t t»f 
pm letter." 

*«Whaft d6 yoti ihean by fta*?" 

"What's the nse of talking, H^m FisHey?" 1 
tepHed, impatiently. ^Didn't you hear th^ dog 
howling that night when you broke open Hiss 
Liartflb^e's letter, ttnd put the money in your pocket ? 
I did, and I went down stairs in my stocking feci 
tor U% him ih. When Z caiUe t6 ^ Store do^r,- 
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I saw yii^t yott irete doing. I gaw ^oii iet the 
fetter ^tfire, and throw ft inta the stove. Then yon 
put' the envelope in after il- But that didn't bum 
up, and I saved a ^iece of it in the mo<mtDg when 
I made the ^e.^ 

** That's a pretty jstory ! " 6x6laimed Ham;- but I 
Bi^ th^t he was pale, Aiid thiat his Kps Quivered. 
*Do you expect iny one to believe it?** 

**I don't expect your father to believe it;f but^ if 
you watit to fetc^ the constabley I thtftk I eaa make 
him believe it." 

"I went for the constable, btit h6 Vas no4 fn" 

"Lucky for you!" 

"You haven't told where you got that motief.^ 

"I don't mean to tell; but I think I can fetch 
Bome one to explain rt, if the worst comes^" I 
iidded. 

It was ui^lesi^ t(> talk with him. My liecret sealed 
my lipa and tied my hands. I could do nothing, 
and it seemed like folly for me to stay and face my 
tyrants, who would enjoy my ruin. I could appeal 
to the senator to save me; but, if he did i^, it 
trduid be at the eipense of his &fm iept^Hon, and 
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he would not thank me for patting him in such an 
unpleasant position. If it had not been for Flora, I 
would have fled that instant. Though I had pre- 
pared the raft for her accommodation, I hardlj ex- 
pected she would be willing to go with me. 

I went from the store into the kitchen, where I 
found the poor girl at the stove. She had been cry- 
ing, and I had never before seen her look so sad 
and hopeless. 

^What is the matter, dear Flora?" I asked, seat- 
ing myself at her side. 

"Nothing, Buckland." 

"You have been crying, Flora.'* 

«I couldn't help it." 

"What made you cry?" 

"I don't want to make trouble," she replied, the 
tears coming to her eyes again; "but I wish it was 
October, that we might leave this house. I'm sure 
Clarence does not know how much we suffer." 

"Has Mrs. Fishley been abusiug you again?" 

She looked at me, and wiped away her tears 
before she answered. 

" I did not mean to tell you of it, Buckland ; but 



1 
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she did shake me again, and she hurt me very 
much,'' sobhed she. 

"I'll tear her in pieces for it!" I cried, angrily; 
and my teeth ground together, and my fists in- 
voluntarily clinched. 

"No, no, brother! Don't say anything about it," 
pleaded Flora. "Perhaps it was my fault; I con- 
tradicted her. She said you stole the money from 
the letter, and I peraisted that you did not. O, 
Buckland, that was awful — to say you were a thief! 
I could not bear it." 

"I am not a thief!" 

"But have you some money?" 

"I have." 

"Where did you get it?" she asked, anxiously. 

"I cannot tell them where I got it. I will tell 
you a little; but you must not breathe a word of 
it to any one." 

"I will not, Buckland." 

"I saved the life of a gentleman who had been 
drinking too much; and he gave me the money. 
He made me promise that I would not tell any 
one about it." 
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^Wbo tris he?'^ Asked ehe, exceed by my 
story. 

*I eftimot tell eyen yoa who be was. He Was 
Y'^17 penitent, and wifbed me t^ save hh chaiacter* 
Flora, it was Ham who robbed the mail. I saw 
him do it." 

I told her what I had seen in the store the ni^t 
the senaitor fonived, and that Ham accused m^ of 
the erime in order to sate himself.^ 

•*Yott iffyi be sent ta prison, Baekkindl* ex- 
claimed she, in terror, as she threw her arm around 
my neck. ^Ham hates yon, and sa do has; ^her 
and mother.^ 

"Dear Flora, if you will go with me, I will dot 
stay anothei^ nig&^ with our tyrants. They aibttse us 
t)oth.'* 

"Wherd irill you gd?'* 

«To New Orleans." 

I will not pause to detdl the arguments by which 
I conyidced her th^t it was best for us to leave 
Torrentville at once. In the morning the eon-> 
stable would be Sent for; and^ Wh9e those whd 
were left as my protectors were really my 0a$aim/§ 
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I €Opld jnQt hope to escape their malignity. Tfaip 
was the reasoning of a hoy. Douhtless I was inr 
£uenced hy the &ct that the raft was ready for 
nsej and by « deaire to embark upon a period of 
adventure. 

^'How o^n we go?** ^ked she; for I had said 
nothing to h^r about ipy craft yet 

^I have built a raft with .^ house ppon it,^ I 

"Araftl" 

« Yes ; it is big enough to hold twenty men.'* 
** But we oan't go to New Orleans on a raft." 
<* Perhaps not; but wbeo we get tired of it, wp 

.eftn take a e^^mboat and go the rest of the way. 

We shall haite no tyrants to rex us,*' I added, with 

enthusiasm. ^I have made ^ jpice house for you, 

de^ F1<H«." 
*I will do anything you say^ Buckland," ipaid shcj, 

clasping her- arms around my neck. '^ I Cfinnpt stay 

hefe.** 
*^ Then we must go this v^ry night, before Captatp 

Vkbiej ikud his wife ,returp. The r^ft is in the 

-awamp. S^ m^ jdi»ss youig^ i?i yonr i^aim^i^ 
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clothes, and put everything in a bundle which you 
wish to carry with you.'* 

"Shall we stay on the rafk night and day, Buck- 
land?" she inquired, curiously; and her &ce already 
wore an expression of reliefl 

** Certainly, Flora. I have made a bunk in your 
room, and there is a stove in the house." 

"Is the house furnished?" 

"Not much," I replied. "We have some things." 

"You know all the furniture in my room here 
belongs to us," she added. 

I did know it, but I had not thought of it before. 
When we went from our own home to Captain 
Fishley's, Clarence had brought all the furniture 
from Flora's room. I decided to carry off as much 
as I could of it, including her bed, and the litUe 
rocking-chair in which she always sat. Flora went 
to her chamber to prepare for her depaiture, and I 
hastened to make my arrangements. 

The die was cast! I was going immediately. 
Before the morning sun rose, ]^ora and I, borne by 
the swift current of the river, would be far away 
from Torrentville. My plans were all formed. Cttp- 
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tain Fishley and his wife wovli not retom before 
nine o'clock, and I had nearly three hours to convey 
Flora and her effects to the raft. There were no 
windows in the rear of the store, and I was not in 
much danger of being seen by Ham. I went to the 
bam to procure the wheelbarrow, and a little wagon 
I had made for Flora, in which I intended to draw 
her to the swamp. 

^Buck!" shouted Ham, as I was bringing out 
these Tehicles, **I want you.** 

I deemed it prudent not to have a fuss with him 
then, and I hastened to the store. In front of it I 
found the stable-keeper's best team. My elegant 
tyrant was doubtless going to take Miss Elsie Crof> 
ton out to ride, during the absence of his father. 

**I want you to stay in the store till it*s time to 
shut up,** said Ham. «I haven*t left any money 
where you can steal it.** 

**I shall not stay in the store,** I replied, indignant 
at his gratuitous fling at me. 

«Won*t you?" 

^Noj I won't I I'm not going to put myself in 
position to be accused of anything else.** 
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^I ithink you'd better dp as I tell 700." 
"I dqa't think so. The old man will give ypu 
fits for leaving the store; and youkpow he wouldn't 
trust me there." 
♦'Tlie mpney is safe." 

«* That's all, Ham Fishley;" Aud I left the Btqre, 
I waited a }itjtle while to see what he would ^o. 
He locked the store, and drove pff with the fine 
team. He knew Jiis fsither -yiroul^ not be back till 
after it was time to close the shop. The coast wa^ 
clear, and J lost ppt a moinent in canying qut my 
plans. I took an armful of Flon),'s things, and 
went down to the verge, of the swjwnp T^^ith them. 
I called Sim, and told him what I intended to do 
as we walked back to the house. Our open^tions 
were all oarried on in the rear t)f the house, where 
none of the neighbors could see us; and I loaded 
down the wheelbarrow to its utmost, capacity. But 
even then we could not carry everything, and I left 
several bundles behind the barn, where we could 
readily obtain them fq|p|A second load. I intended 
to take Bully with me, but I oould not ^nd him. 
He was in the habit pf making journeys about ^ 
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Tillage, and he missed his destiny by being absent 

at this time. 

It was after sundown when onr little procession 

started for the swamp. I felt as though I was 

taking the great step of my lifetime, and winning 

the final triumph over my tyrants. 
12 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

DOWK THB BIYSB. 

FIRST Steps are always fall of interest, at letti 
to those who take them; and, as I look bad: 
upon the eventful time when our little prooession 
left the back of the bam, it looms up as the moii 
exciting moment of my life, if I except the instant 
when I was struggling with Sim Gwynn in the 
water. I was leaving the only home I had known 
for years, and was going on a strange voyage down 
the river on a raft. I shall not soon forget the 
emotions which agitated me. 

Sim led the way with the wheelbarrow piled high 
with Flora's bed, bundles of clothing, blankets, 
sheets, and comforters, while I brought up the rear, 
dragging Flora's wagon, in which she was seated. 
My poor sister was quite cheerful, and did not seem 
*to be disturbed by any timidity. 
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"Htury up, Sim!" I called to my file-leadef. 
**We have no time to lose.** 

"Won't Captain Pishlcy come after us?" asked 
Flora, as Sim quickened his pace. 

"He will if he knows where to come; but the 
swamp will be the last place in the world where 
any one would think of looking for us. Before 
morning we shall be miles away. Don't be alarmed, 
Flora." 

"I am not alarmed. I feel ever so much better 
than I did when I thought of meeting Mrs. Fishley 
again. Do you think it is right for us to do this^ 
Buckland?" 

"Bight! Of course it is. I don't know of any 
reason why we should stay with Captain Fishley 
and his wife, to be kicked and cuffed by them any 
longer." 

Flora was thoughtful; but I knew she would not 
have come with me if she had believed it was 
wrong to do so. We were all silent till we reached 
the verge of the swamp, where the small raft lay. 
We unloaded the wheelbarrow, and Sim went back 
for the rest of the articles. I placed my sistex's bed 
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on the raft, and taking her in my arms, I laid her 
npon it) and covered her with blankets, that the 
night air might not injure her. I then pushed the 
raft over to the branch of the creek. 

^Is that the raft?" exclaimed Flora, as I pointed 
it out to her. 

** That's. it; and I am sure you wilT be happier 
on board of it than at Fishley's." 

^The house looks real nice I There is the stOTe- 
pipe. Ton have one glass window.'' 

^'Yes; that is in your room," I replied, as I ran 
the tender alongside the great raft. 

I fastened it securely, and helped Flora on board. 
She was almost as much delighted with my handi- 
work as I had been myself. I conveyed her bed 
to her apartment, and placed it in the bunk. It 
was not a bad fit. 

"Now, FJora, I must leave you, and go for the 
rest of the things. You can lie down in your bed, 
and I will cover you with blankets." 

"Fm not cold. Shall you be gone long?" she 
asked. 

"No." 
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•'This is a very dismal place." , 

** Toa shall be on the broad riyer in the morning * 

She lay down, and I left her to meet Sim at the 
landing-place. He had arrived before me, and we 
loaded all the rest of the goods &n the raft. 

^What shall I do with the wheelbarrow?" asked 
Sim. 

^Take it np into the open field, where they can 
see it. It might lie in the swamp for a year before 
any one found it; and I don't mean to take a 
single thing from Fishley. I carried back the saw 
I borrowed, and bought a new one. I don't owe 
him anything now," I replied. 

^ I reckon hell wonder where you and Miss Flora 
are, when he gets back," said Sim, with one of his 
broad grins. 

<<Let him wonder. I shall not charge him any- 
thing for wondering." 

<* I s'pose not," chuckled Sim, as he went off with 
the wheelbarrow. 

While he was gone, I amused myself in picking 
up a quantity of dry wood on t^e high ground for 
the stove, which I placed upon the raft. As soon as 
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Sim returned we pushed olB^ and made our lagt trip 
through the swamp. When we arrived at the raft^ I 
found Flora had got up, and was walking about the 
platform. She was so nervous she could not lie in 
bed. I placed heF chair in the large room, closed 
the shutters, and made a fire in the stove. In a 
few minutes I had the pleasure of seeing her seated 
before the fire, seemingly comfortable and happy. 

Sim and I transferred the articles, including Flora's 
wagon, fi'om the small raft to the house on the 
large one. By this time it was quite dark, and I 
fighted my lantern. My first work was in Flora's 
room, where I made up the bed, and spread a rug 
on the floor. I drove nails into the walls to hang 
ber clotbc^ upon, and arranged her boxes on some 
shelves I had put up. The place looked very cosy 
to me, and Flora declared that it was ever so much 
nicer than she had expected. I had taken great pains 
with this part of the building, and carefully stopped 
every crack where the wind could blow through 
upon her, and the roof had already been tested in a 
heavy shower. 

By nine o'clock, as nearly as I could guess the 
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time, I had finished my sister's room ; but, though . 
it was past her bedtime, she was not willing to 
retire. I had hoped she would take to her bed at 
the usual hour, and relieve me of all smxiety about 
her, for I was afraid she would oateb cold and bo 
sick. But the excitement would not permit her to 
do so. The stove warmed both of the rooms, and 
we were in more danger from the want of ventila- 
tion than fix>m the night air. She sat in her chair 
in her room, with Sim and me before her, talking 
over the matter. 

^Why don't you start, Buckland?" she asked, 
whcB I had detailed more fully than before mj 
plans. 

**It is rather too early yet. You know the road 
to Riverport runs along the bank of the creek, and 
I don't wish anybody in these parts to see us," I 
replied. 

'^The sooner we start, the farther we shall get 
before morning," added Sim, who was as impatient 
as Flora. 

^We shall be far enough off in the momingi 
How fast do you suppose the raft will go. Sun?" 
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«I dmrno." 

^It will gQ abont as fast as the carrent without 
any help; and that is three or four miles an hour. 
We shall be at least twenty miles from here at five 
o'clock in the morning." 

"But won't they miss us at the house, Buck- 
land?" asked Flora. 

"Certainly they will. Very likely they have 
missed us by this time." 

"Suppose they should find us?" 

"We should be no worse off than before. But 
there is not the remotest chance that they will find 
us. Do you think they would look in the swamp 
for you, Flora?" 

She was satisfied, and we continued to discuss 
the future, until I judged that it was late enough to 
commence the voyage. I wished to be sure that 
Captain Fishley and his wife had returned fix>m 
Riverport. The night was quite dark, and I had no 
fear that the raft would be seen; but even if it 
were, it was not a very uncommon thing for such a 
craft to go down the river. 

I had made a crooked steering oar, and built a 
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platform to stand upon, so that the helmsman conld 
see over the house. I mounted this platfonn, and 
took hold of the end of the oar. 

«Now cast off the forward fast, Sim!'' I called 
to my deck hand. 

"All. clear,'* replied Sim, when he had drawn in 
the line, which had heen passed round a tree so 
that it could be hauled in without going on shore. 

"Now let go the other!" 

Sim untied one of the ends of the rope, and was 
pulling it in, when I felt a consciousness that some- 
thing was wrong, though I could not tell what. 
It flashed across my mind that I was making a 
blunder. 

"Hold on, Sim I" I shouted, jumping down from 
the platform, and trying to catch the rope; but the 
end had gone ashore. 

"What's the matter. Buck?" called Sim, apparent- 
ly alarmed by my sudden movements. 

"I have forgotten my money!" I exclaimed, as I 
leaped on the small raft which lay alongside. 

I sprang for the tree to which the great raft was 
&stened, in order to secure the rope ; but it was 
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too late. The current started the raft, and dragged 
the rope off before I conld catch hold of it In the 
darkness and the night the crail went off with- 
out me, 

"Don't leave me, Buck I" called Sim. 

"Take the steering oar, and run her up to the 
ahore!" I replied. 

I had the small raft, and I could follow at pleas* 
ure, and join my companions ; but if I pushed <^ I 
could not return, for the branch of the creek was 
too deep for me to use the pole. I could not think 
of going without my money. 

I saw Sim jump upon the platform, and work the 
steering oar vigorously, but with more power than 
•kill. He succeeded in running her up to the bank. 

"Now hold on to her I" I shouted. "I shall not 
be gone long!" 

I pushed the raft to the tree where I had con- 
cealed the money; and, though I had some diffi- 
culty in finding it, I succeeded; still, three times as 
many minutes were wasted in the operation as I 
supposed would be necessary. With the roll of bills 
in my pocket-book, I pushed off again, and boob 
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reached the stream. Lannehing out into the car- 
rent» the raft was borne with its flow towards the 
creek. 

I could not see the light on the raft where I had 
left it» only a few rods below the starting-point. 
My frail bark was not large enough to float easily 
on the rapid stream, and in spite of my best efibrtSi 
it would whirl round, for the pole in my hand had 
not blade enough to enable me to steer with it. In 
3 few moments I reached the place where I had 
last seen the light through the window of Flora's 
»>om ; but the raft was not there. It was not to be 
seen before me; but the stream made a bend a 
short distance below me. 

The raft had probably broken loose, and Sim had 
been unable to stop it; but it was not like my fel- 
low-voyager to let it go without yelling at the top 
of his lungs, and he had more voice than wits.^ 
Though all my hopes were in the ark I had built, 
and Flora, whom I loved more than life, was a 
passenger upon it, I was not alarmed. Sim would 
be able to run it up to the shore, and probably had 
done so beyond the bend. 
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I always had a habit of looking on the bright 
side of things, and was disposed never to despair; 
at least not till I had seen what was beyond the 
next bend in the stream of life. I was qaite con- 
fident I should find the ark of my safety in a few 
moments more, and I did not even attempt to harry 
the crazy float on which I travelled. I reached the 
bend, and strained my eyes to peer through the 
gloom, which hung deep and heavy over the swamp. 
The stream was straight for half a mile ahead of 
me, but no light gladdened my eyes. 

I was startled, and even terrified, by the situation. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

inGHT OK THB BIYES. 

SIM GWYNN bad a Toice like a bnU, and I 
wondered that he had not used it, as he was 
in the habit of doing in all cases of peril or emer- 
gency. The worst fear I had was, that he had &llen 
overboard; for it seemed to me that nothing else 
could have prevented him from halloing. But I 
had strong hopes that the next bend of the stream 
would remove my anxiety. 

With the board I had torn from my raft I 
paddled with all my might ; but it seemed like an 
hour to me, in my deep solicitude for the fete of 
my companions, before I reached the bend. At this 
point the stream made a sharp turn, and I had the 
intense satisfaction of seeing the light on the raft, 
on the right bank of the stream. The current set 
my craft directly towards it, and I had only to use 
my paddle in keeping it from whirling round. 
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A heavy load of anxiety was removed from my 
mind; but, as I approached the light, I wondered 
that Sim was not on the lookout for me. I ran 
alongside, and leaped upon the platform; but my 
clumsy assistant did not present himself to give me 
a welcome. A cold chill crept through my veins 
again, as I thought that he might have tumbled into 
the water, and be^i swept away by the current 
The door of the house was closed, as I had left it, 
in order to keep the night air from Flora. Dread- 
ing lest some mishap had overtaken her also^ I 
pushed the door open and rushed in. 

My fears had been vain and foolish. Flora sat in 
her arm-chair at the stove, just as I had so often 
seen her in the kitchen of Captain Fishley, as oalm 
and composed as though she had been on the dry 
land. Opposite her Sim Owynn sat on the floor, fat 
and happy, and wholly undisturbed. 

"What are you about, Sim?" I demanded, sharp- 
ly; for I was vexed to see him taking it so coolly, 
while I had almost worried the life out of me. 

** About nothin'; been waiting for you," replied 
my deck hand, with his customary grin* 
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«What did you let the raft go adrift for?" 

«I didn't let it go adrift.** 

^^Why didn't you keep her up to the shore f" 

« She kept herself there." 

"No^ she didn't." 

«WelV she's here — isn't she?" 

*^ She is here, just where she ought not to be^" I 
added, puzzled by the apparent stupidity of Sinu 
^You ought to stay outside when I leave yon to 
take care of her." 

^Miss Flora called me in to have me tell her 
what the matter wa^ and she kept talking to me 
erer since," pleaded Sim. 

^ Don't scold him, Buckland. It was my fault; 
but I did not know anything was wrong," interposed 
Flora. 

^Fm not scolding him; but he should look out 
for the raft when I leave her in his care." 

"Well, I did look out for it. It didn't run away 
from me, and here it is." _ 

" If it didn't run away from you, it ran away 
with you." 
\ ** No, it didn't ; here it is just as you left it" 
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«Bat the raft has come down stream more than | 
half a mile since I left it" * 

<<Hookie! What's that?'' asked Sim, opening his I 
eyes. 

<< Didn't you know the raft had broken loose, and 
travelled down stream half a mile or more?" I 
asked, filled with astonishment 

^I didn't know anything at all about it^" pro- 
tested Sim, vigorously. 

^Fm sure I did not know that she had moved 
an inch," added Flora. 

"That's strange," I continued, laughing. "When 
I came out of the swamp, I couldn't find the raffc^ 
and I was afraid you would get to New Orleans 
before I could catch you. Then I feared Sim had 
fidlen overboard; and I suffered a great deal in a 
very short time." 

"I heven't been out of the house since you went 
away, and I heven't the leastest idee that we 
were goin' on," said Sim. "I'll stay outside next 
time." 

" Tou must, Sim ; for we shall never know where 
we are if you don't keqp your eyes wide open." 
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^What was it about the money, Buckland? Sim 
said you had forgotten your money; bat he did 
not know what you meant by it," asked Flora. 

I explained what I meant, and that I had con- 
cealed my money in the swamp to prevent the 
constable or the captain from finding it upon me. 

« I am so sorry I called Sim I" pleaded poor 
Flora. 

**It's no matter now. Perhaps it will be a good 
lesson for him and me to learn at the start. Now 
we will push off and try again. It is lucky I 
thought of the money when I did, for we could 
do nothing without that Come, Sim, bear a 
hand!'' 

^Buckland, can't I step out and see the raft go?" 
asked Flora. "I don't like to stay in here." 

"Fm afrdd you will catch cold." 

" No ; I will wrap myself up in a blanket. I want 
to see how you manage the raft." 

I could not refuse her; and, wrapping her up in 

a blanket, I carried her chair out to the side of the 

raised platform, and seated her in it. Sim and I 

took the boards from the small raft, which had been 

13 
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60 Qsefol to 118 in the swamp, and let the logs go 
adrift. 

"Now take your pole, Sim, and push her offi*' 

**She won't come off," replied the deck hand, 
after he had used all his power in the attempt to 
shove her oK 

I went forward, and found the end of the raft 
had run upon the root of a tree, which held it fast. 
I was very grateful for the service this root had 
rendered me, for the raft might have gone down to 
Biverport before Sim discovered that anything was 
the matter. Fixing the poles underneath, we pried 
the raft oft, and the current started it on its 
course again. I mounted the steering platform, and 
grasped the long oar. The voyage had actually 
commenced. 

My position was a novel one, for I had yet to 
learn even the art of managing a raft. I found she 
had the same tendency to whirl around in the cur- 
rent which had characterized her smaller counter- 
part; but the oar was long enough to give the 
steersman a tremendous purchase, and the erratio 
disposition of the craft** could be overcome when 
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taken in season. I had to profit by experience, for 
before we reached the creek she had whirled roond 
three times, in spite of all my efforts to prevent it. 
Before the raft was half way to Riverport, I had 
acquired the needed skill, and she indulged in no 
more gyrations while I had the helm. 

As we approached the steeples of Riverport, I 
heard the dock strike one. Flora still sat in her 
chur by the platform, wondering how I coold see to 
steer the raft, and asked me a thousand questions. 
I tried to have her go to bed, but Ae was not 
willing to do so till we had reached the Wisconsin 
River, which she desired to see. 

We were all excited, and did not feel sleepy. 
Sim took a luncheon, and declared he never felt 
better in his life. It was the best fun he had ever 
known, and he enjoyed every moment of it. Flora 
said she liked it very much, but thought it would 
be pleasanter in the daytime, when the ever-changing 
scene could be viewed in the sunshine. 

^Tm sure I shall be happy on the raft for a 
month," she added. ^ There will be something new 
to be seen every day." 
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^And we ehall pass ever so many towns and 
citiesi and the river will be fall of steamers and flat- 
boats," I continued, as the raft glided round the 
bend into the great river. "Now we are in the 
Wisconsin, Flora; and this is Riverport on the 
right of us," 

** We can't see much of it," 

"No; but you will find enough in the daytime 
to amuse you. I hope you will sleep all night after 
this." 

"I will go to bed now, Buckland," said she. 
"Good night" 

"Good night. Flora." 

She went into the house, and I -heard nothing 
more from her till morning. I know that she prayed 
for me that night, as she always did ; and I looked 
up to the shining stars, and commended her to the 
good Father. More than ever before did I love her 
then, when her life and happiness were more direct- 
ly the care and study of my existence. 

We were now on the broad river — broad com- 
pared with the creek, but small in contrast with the 
mighty Mississippi, which we were yet to see. Sim 
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was forward, watching the dark outlines of the 
shores. Everything was quiet without, though my 
bosom still bounded with excitement. I could not 
forget that I was navigating the clumsy craft in 
which I had embarked my fortunes, and which held 
the being most dear to me on earth. I felt that a 
heavy responsibility rested upon me. Not a sound 
was to be heard except the gentle' ripple of the 
waters against the sides of the raft; «nd the season 
was £ivorable to reflection. 

But if the season was, Sim was not. He began 
to be weary of the solemn silence and the deep 
gloom of the hour, and came aft to talk with me. 
I saw that it would be necessary to keep him busy, 
in order to save him from his own reflections, and 
the dulness which was sure to follow. There was 
work enough on the raft to keep us both em- 
ployed, and he was in no danger of dying from 
inaction. 

"Are you going to keep her a-going all night. 
Buck?" asked he, in a tone so loud that it seemed 
to reverberate over the broad prairies which bounded 
the river. 
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<<Hafih, Sim! Don't talk so load," I replied, 
in a whisper. **You will keep Flora awake if 
you do." 

«IIookiel I didn't think of her," said he, dap- 
ping hifl great fist over his mouth, in token of his 
intention to do better. 

"We shall keep moving, night and day, Sim." 

**Are you always going to set up all night?" he 
whispered^ 

"No; you must do it half the time. You must 
learn to steer, and you may as well begin now." 

"But I don't know how." 

"You must learn." 

"I don't think I ean. I un't much at anything 
except hard work." 

"Take the oar, Sim, and try your hand at it. I 
bad to learn, and you must do the sarae." 

He took hold of the oar with me, while I, in a 
low tone, explained to him how to manage it. I 
then left it to his care. As I expected, he per- 
mitted the raft to whirl around. 

"I told you I couldn't do it," said he, in dis- 
gust. 
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**Keep trying. When you see her head going 
one way, put the oar in the same direction. Don't 
wait till she is half round, but take her when she 
first begins to wabble," I added, assisting him to get 
the rafl into position again. 

But Sim did better than I had anticipated, and in 
half an hour he declared that he had ^got the 
knack of the thing." I watched him for a while, 
until I had entire confidence in his ability. He was 
not so wide awake as he had been earlier in the 
night, and some fearful gapes suggested what he 
needed most. I had fixed up a bed for him on the 
floor of the house, and I found that he was quite 
willing to turn in when I gave him permission to 
do so. His excitement had died out suddenly; but 
I had no doubt of his zeal when the time for the 
hard work should come. 

I was not sleepy, or even tii:ed, myself; and hour 
after hour, till the daylight came, I stood at my 
post, solitary and alone, busy with thoughts of the 
present and the future. The steering of the raft 
was merely mechanical, after I became accustomed 
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to it. I was glad to see the morning light, and 
to hear the song of the spring birds. The sun rose 
bright and beaatiful, but my fellow-voyagers still 
slept. I enjoyed the scene, and I permitted them 
to slumber as long as they would. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

AT THE MOUTH OP THB OHIO. 

IT must have been eight o'clock when Flora 
opened the window of her room. She told me 
she had slept somidly, and felt as well as ever she 
did in her life. I think Sim would have snored till 
noon if I had not called him; bat he had slept at 
least six hoars, and I concladed that he coald stand 
it till night. I gave him the steering oar, and Flora 
and I got breakfast. Oar first meal on board was 
not entirely satisfactory, for we had no table, and 
only one chair. 

I took the helm again while Sim ate his break- 
fest, and then went to bed myself; for I found, after 
my night of watching and excitement, I was in no 
condition to work. My companions were as con- 
siderate of me as I had been of them, and per- 
mitted me to sleep till the middle of the afternoon. 
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I was **a8 good as new" then; and, after we had 
dined, I pat up a table, and made a couple of 
stools. 

During the day, we met two steamboats, and 
passed a huge flat-boat loaded with grain; but no 
one on board of them seemed to take any particular 
notice of us. Every kind of a craft is seen on the 
great western rivers, and none is so strange as to 
excite a sensation in the mind of the beholder. At 
six o'clock we had been afloat about twenty hours; 
and, according to my estimate, it was nearly time for 
us to see the Mississippi. The Wisconsin had widened 
as we advanced, and I was sure that we should be 
in the great river before midnight. 

After supper, I discussed with Sim the subject of 
keeping watch during the night, and we decided 
that four hours were enough for each of us to 
steer at one time. But we had no means of measur- 
ing time in the night, and we could only guess at 
iihe length of the watch. I was to serve from eight 
till twelve, and Sim from twelve till four, when I 
was to take my place again. 

Flora retired early on the second night, and I 
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seBt Sim to bed as soon as it was fairly dark. I 
was alone again, in the solitude of that waste of 
waters. The novelty of the scene had in some 
measare worn off. I had nothing bat my own 
thoughts to amuse me. The river appeared still to 
be widening, and, as I had anticipated, before my 
watch had ended, the raft entered the MississippL 
The river was high, the current much stronger than 
it had been in the Wisconsin, and the progress of 
the raft was correspondingly increased. I met a 
steamboat struggling against the stream, and passed 
quite near to her. The swell that she left behind 
her caused the raft to roll heavily for a moment; 
but it did not disturb the sleepers in the house. 

I called Sim at twelve o'clock, as nearly as I 
could judge, and he faithfully promised me that he 
would keep awake till daylight. I left him alone on 
the platform, and turned in, though not without 
some doubts in regard to his ability to be true to 
his promise. I went to sleep very promptly, and I 
must do Sim the justice to say that I found the 
raft all right when he called me at sunrise, an 
hour later than the time agreed upon. He told me 
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that nothing had happened daring the night, ex- 
cept that a steamboat had nearly npset the raft. 

I do not intend to make a daily record of onr 
voyage down the river. One day was very much 
like the next day, and all days were alike. On 
the afternoon of the first day on the Mississippi, 
we approached a village, where there was a steam- 
boat landing. We were in want of supplies for 
oar table, and I decided to stop for an hour or 
two. But I found that it was an easier matter to go 
ahead than it was to stop, for the rail had got into 
the habit of doing so. The water was too deep to 
permit the use of poles, and we were helplessly car- 
ried past the village. 

I was vexed at this mishap, for I did not like to 
drink my coffee without milk. However, we came 
to another and a larger village about sundown, and, 
making my calculations in good season, I succeeded 
in driving the raft into the shallow water where we 
could use the poles. We struck the shore some dis- 
tance above the place; but a walk of half a mile 
was not objectionable, after our long confinement on 
the raft. 



\ 
\ 
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At tMs town I purchased a cheap dock, and an 
old, patched sail, which had been used .on a wood- 
boat, as well as some provisions and groceries. Sim 
and I lugged these articles to the raft, and im- 
mediately cast off again. I put the clock up in the 
house, where it could be seen through the door 
without leaving the platform. The lantern hung 
over it, so that we could teU the time by night. 

I had great hopes of the sail, and the next day I 
rigged it upon two poles, serving as yards. On one 
corner of the sail I found a block, which had been 
used for the sheet. I fastened it at the masthead, 
so that we could hoist and lower the sail at pleas- 
ure. I was no navigator, and no sailor; and I had 
to experiment with the sail and rigging for a long 
while before I could make them work to my satis- 
faction. 

My inventive powers did not fail me, and by 
attaching a rope to each end of the two yards, I 
obtained the control of the canvas. When I had 
completed the work, and hoisted the sail, I was 
delighted with its operation. The wind came pretty 
fresh from the north-west, and I think the raft made 
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five, if not six miles an hour with its help. With 
the sail drawing well, the labor of steering was 
reduced more than half. The raft had no tendency 
to whirl round, and it was really a pleasure to 
steer her. We were not obliged to follow the cur- 
rent in its broad sweeps around the bends of the 
river, and we saved many miles by taking ^ short 
cuts." I found, too, that the raft was under better 
control, and, instead of being at the mercy of the 
current, we could go where we pleased. When 
there was any wind, and it came from the right 
direction, I could make a landing where and when 
I wished with very little difficulty. 

Day after day we continued on our voyage, Sim 
and I dividing equally between us the labor at the 
steering oar. We could not use the sail all the 
time, but it was a vast help to us when the wind, 
was favoraUe. As time permitted, I made improve- 
ments on the house, which added to our comfort. 
I put up two berths, which we filled with hay 
obtained firom the prairies. I made a closet for th 
dishes, and a well in the body of the raft, where tb< 
kettle of mUk oould be kept cool in the water. r 
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We made 9 landing almost every day at some 
town, and on Sunday we hauled up and went to 
church, whenever we were in a place where we 
could do so. On our sixth day it rained in torrents, 
and I hauled up at the bank of a river, and made 
fast to a tree. It was not comfortable to stand on 
the platform, wet to the skin, and steer. Sim and 
I slept nearly the whole day, while Flora read the 
books and newspapers which I had bought at the 
towns. I had done all the work I could find to do 
on the raft, and had fitted up the house to my 
mind. I had an easy time of it. 

At one of the large towns I found what was 
called *^ A Panorama of the Mississippi River," which 
I bought and put up in the house. After this we 
knew just where we were, for the Panorama was a 
kind of chart, .with all the towns on the river, the 
streams which flowed into it, and the distances from 
place to place, indicated upon it. With a good 
breeze we made about a hundred mUes in twenty- 
four hours, and ViJ?«ik we could not use the sail, the 
current carried us sixty miles. 

When we reached the mouth of the Missouri, the 
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prospect seemed to me, who had never seen a 
considerable body of water, to be like a great inland 
sea. Flora was appalled at our distance from the 
land, and Sim shoated, ^'Hookiel^ Our raft, which 
had seemed so large on the stream where it had been 
boilt, now doomed panj and insignificant. Great 
steamboats, three times as large as any I had ever 
seen, and looming np far above the water, dashed 
by ns. Huge flat-boats floated lazily down the liver, 
and the scene^ became more lively and exciting aa 
we advanced. A new world had opened to us. 

From the broad river we saw the great city of 
St. Louis, and we gazed with wonder and astonish- 
ment at its dense mass of houses, its busy levee, and 
the crowds of steamboats which throngpd it. We 
had never seen the great world before, and we were 
overwhelmed with surprise. Flora w,as silent, and 
Sim cried " Hookie " a hundred times within an 
hour. 

The swift current and the steady breeze carried 
us away from this stormy scene into the quiet of 
nature; for the great river has its solitudes, thoagh 
many times in the day we saw steamboats going up 
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and down, or encountered other craft voyaging to- 
wards the Gulf. 

On the tenth day w© approached the mouth of 
the Ohio. Again the expanse of waters increased, 
till it seemed to my narrow vision to be almost 
an ocean. It was nearly dark, and the weather 
was as pleasant as a maiden^s dream. We had 
advanced about seven degrees of latitude towards 
the south, and Nature was clothed in her bright- 
est green. We had stepped from the cold spring 
of Wisconsin to the mild summer of the South. 
Ten days before we had been among leafless trees ; 
now we were in the midst of luxuriant foilage. 
Flora sat in her arm-chair, near the platform, 
enjoying the scene with me. 

<*If you are tired of the raft, Flora, we will 
go the rest of the way in a steamboat,^ I said, 
after we had spoken of the changing seasons we 
had experienced. 

*«I am not tired of it — far from it,*' she replied. 

"We have over a thousand miles farther to go.** 

**I think I shall only regret the river was not 
longer when we get to New Orleans.'* 
U 
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**! wonder what Captain Fishley thinks has he- 
come of US," I added, chuckling, as I thought of 
the femily we had left. 

"He and his wife must be puzzled; but I sup- 
pose they won't find out where we are till we 
write to them." 

"They will not know at present then. We have 
got rid of our tyrants now, and I am in no hurry 
to see them again " 

"Twig the steamers!" shouted Sim, from the 
roof of the house, where he had perched himself 
to observe the prospect. " They are having a race." 

I had seen them before, and I wished they had 
been &rther off, for one of them seemed to be 
determined to run over the raft, in her efforts to 
cut off her rival. Our craft was in the middle of 
the channel, and one of the steamers passed on 
each side of us, and so close that we were nearly 
swamped in the surges produced by their wheels. 
I breathed easier when the boats had passed, for 
I knew how reckless they were under the excite- 
ment of a race. I could hear them creak and 
groan under the pressure, as they went by. 
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We watched them as they rushed forward on 
their course. They were " just rounding into the 
Ohio, on their mad career, when we saw one of 
them suddenly fly in pieces, torn, rent, shivered, the 
atmosphere filled with firagments. Then came a 
terrific explosion, like the din of an earthquake, 
shaking the raft with its yiolence. The boiler of 
the steamer had exploded. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

APTBB THB EXPLOSION. 

WHEN the explosion occurred, the wind was 
nearly ^ad ahead, and we were floating 
with the corrent, which was the particular reason 
why we had come so near being run down by the 
contestants. 

** What's the matter?" asked Flora, alarmed by 
the noise, but unable to explain the cause of it. 

^One of those steamers has burst her boiler. 
Didn't you see the pieces fly?" I replied. 

^But where are the people we saw laughing and 
talking as she went by?" continued she, with a 
shudder. 

^ A good many of them will never laugh and talk 
any more." 

<'Hookie!" shouted Sim, as soon as he com- 
prehended the nature of the disaster. ^^That^s 
wus'n feUin' in the river." 
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**Get out the sail, Sim!" I added, sharply* 

«*What you want the sail for?" inquired he. 
«The wind ain't right for it." 

^Fp with it, and we will talk about that after- 
wards." 

Letting go the steering oar, I hastened to Sim's 
assistance, while the raft whirled in the current as 
she went down the mighty river. We hoisted the 
sail, hauled in the braces, and I took my place on 
the platform again. After no little labor at the 
steering oar, I succeeded in putting the raft before 
the wind, thu^ heading her up the river. 

^What are you going to do, Buckland?" asked 
Flora, who was watching the scene of the accident 
with the mo9t painful interest. 

"Hundreds of those poor people have already 
perished, and more will be drowned, unless they 
have some help," I replied, much excited. «I am 
going to try and get up there, so as to be of some 
service." 

**0, I hope you will! But there are boats out 
picking them up already," added she, wringing her 
hands, as she realized more vividly the nature of 
the terrible catastrophe. 
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"Fm going to do all I can," I replied, thrifled 
by the exciting scene, which, though a mile distant, 
we could understand and realize. 

I expected the hull of the steamer would float 
down the river with the swift current, bringing with 
it all its fearful surroundings; but in her haste to 
outstrip her competitor, she had run into the shal- 
low water, and when riven by the explosion, had 
sunk. The awful scene, therefore, did not come 
down the stream, as I anticipated. In a few mo- 
ments, three steamboats, besides the one which had 
been engaged in the race, were hovering about the ' 
wreck, and at least a dozen boats were busy in 
picking up the sufferers. 

I found that it was utterly impossible to make any 
progress against the current with the raft. Though 
the wind was tolerably fresh from the southward, 
and the sail drew well, it barely held its own. The 
wreck and the raft remained about the same dis- 
tance apart as at the moment of the explosion. 
But it was a consolation to know that our services 
were not absolutely needed, so abundant was tie 
assistance afforded from the shore, and from the 
passing i^teamers. 
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In a short time parts of the wreck began to come 
down the river. We picked up a broken door^ and 
other pieces of the wood-work, but nothing of any 
great value. We kept a sharp lookout for any 
survivors who might have been overlooked by the 
boats about us; but as yet we saw none, or even 
any who had been killed. Finding we could be of 
no service, I was about to turn the raft, and resume 
our voyage, when Flora called my attention to an 
object floating at some distance from us. 

^It's a woman, Bucklandl" exclaimed she, clasp- 
ing my arm with convulsive energy. 

^So it is," I replied, with my heart almost in my 
throat. 

. We were all too young and inexperienced to 
behold a human being apparently at the gates of 
death without a tremendous sensation of horror. 

^'Hookie!" gasped Sim, after he had gazed an 
instant at the object, his breath collapsing as he 
uttered the favorite expression. 

" Can't you save her ? " cried Flora, in trembling 
tones. 

«I wiU if I can." 
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«*0, do gave her. It's terrible." 

**She is clinging to a piece of wood, and has her 
head qoite out of water," I added, as I turned the 
raft. 

The nnfortanate person was still some distance 
farther np the stream than the raft. I told Sim to 
trim the sail, and I hoped to get my clnmsy craft 
in such a position that the current would bring 
the woman towards it, so that we could intercept 
her. 

^Help! Help!" called the sufferer, in faint and 
fearful tones, as we came nearer to her. 

"Hold on a few moments longer," I replied. 

«I can't!" she answered, evidently chilled by the 
cold, and exhausted by her fruitless struggles. 

"Only p moment," I added. 

That moment was a fearfully long one, and at the 
end of it came failure. The raft disappointed me. 
The current was bearing the helpless female by \% 
but not more than fifty feet distant. It might as 
well have been a mile, so far as our capacity to 
overcome the space between us was concerned. 

"Down with the sail, Sim!" I shouted, sharply. 
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^Hookie!" gasped Sim, still standing with his 
month wide open, gazing at the poor woman. 

**Down with it!" I repeated, giving him a kick 
to sharpen his wits. 

He stumbled to the sail; but his fingers were all 
thumbs, and he could not untie the halyard. I was 
obliged to do it myself, for the sail had filled aback, 
and it was retarding the progress of the raft. 

"Help! Save me!** cried the unhappy person 
again, but fainter than before, as hope appeared to 
desert her. 

" Hold on a moment more ! " I shouted to her. 

I grasped the steeiing oar, and vainly struggled 
to turn the raft, so as to bring it near enough to 
the sufferer to enable me to haul her on board ; but 
the only effect was to cause it to whirl in the cur- 
rent. Both the woman and our craft were carried 
along by the stream, fifty feet apart; but neither 
had: the power to approach any nearer to the other, 

"I'm sinking I** called the woman, throwing one 
of her hands up into the air. 

** No ! Hold on for your life ! " I shouted, as loud 
as I could scream. 
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My voice had Bome effect npon her, for she 
grasped the stick to which she was clinging. 

^O, Buckland!" cried Flora, wringing her hands 
and sobbing hysterically. *^ Can't you do some- 
thing?" 

^I can, and will!" I replied, with some of the 
earnestness that thrilled my soul; and I felt that I 
ought to die myself rather than permit the poor 
sufferer to perish before my eyes. 

"Do I" gasped my poor sister; and I knew she 
would have sacrificed her precious life to save that 
of the stranger. 

"Come here, Sim!" I called. 

My blundering deck hand came promptly at my 
call, and I gave him the steering oar, bidding him 
keep the raft steady before the current. I took the 
long lines, which I used as mooring ropes, and tied 
them together, making a cord at least a hundred 
feet in length, I took off all my clothes but my 
pants and shirt, and secured the cord around my 
body, making fast the other end to the raft. 

"Sim!" said I, startling him with the sharpness 
of my tones. 
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*«Tes; I'm here, Buck! Hookie!" stammered he. 

"Mind what you're about!" 

«*0, yes! I wUl!" 

*«When I tell you, let go the oar, and pull in on 
this rope." 

«ril help him," said Flora. 

"Don't you touch the rope. Flora. You may get 
dragged overboard." 

"What shall I do?" 

"You may make a fire in the stove, if you can," 
I answered, wishing to get her out of the reach of 
danger if I could. 

"I will, Buckland;" and she went into the house. 

I was a powerful swimmer, and nerved by the 
peril of the stranger in the water, I felt able to do 
anything. I let myself down into the river, and 
struck out with all my strength towards the suf- 
ferer. The current of the Mississippi is swift and 
treacherous. It was the hardest swimming I had 
ever known ; and, dragging the rope after me, I had 
a fierce struggle to make any progress. In going 
those fifty feet, it seemed to me that I worked hard 
enough to accomplish a mile. 
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I reached the sufferer, and grasped the stick to 
which she clung. I was nearly exhausted myself hy 
the violence of my efforts. I waited a moment to 
regain my breath, before I attempted to deal with 
the difficulties of the situation. I glanced at the 
person for whom I was to struggle. She was not a 
woman, but a girl of fourteen. She was in a sink- 
ing condition, apparently more from the effects of 
fear than actual suffering, for the stick to which she 
clung afforded her ample support. 

Afraid that the act of hauling us in would detach 
her from the stick, I grasped it firmly with one 
hand, and clasped her around the waist with the 
other. Her frame quivered with the cold and the 
terror of her situation. As all peraons in peril of 
drowning are apt to do, she was disposed to cling 
to me. 

** Don't be afraid," said I to her. « You are safe 
now." 

"Save mel" gasped she, hardly loud enough to 
be heard. 

"Haul in!" I shouted to Sim. 

I felt the rope cutting my waist as Sim jerked 
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and tugged at it with all his strength. There was 
no lack of zeal on his part^ but if anything had de- 
pended upon coolness and skill, we might both have 
been drowned. I kept a firm hold upon my help- 
less charge, and managed to keep her head above 
the water, though my own was dragged under 
several times by the clumsiness of my willing 
fiiend. 

Sim pulled and hauled with energy, if not with 
skill. When he abandoned the steering oar, the raft 
began to whirl, and thus to complicate his labor. I 
caught a glance of the simple-minded fellow, as the 
craft turned, and I heard him yell, '^Hookie!" He 
was nonplussed by the change of the raft; but he 
did not know enough to follow it round upon the 
outside. I am not sure this freak of the current did 
not save us from a calamity, for as it revolved, and 
the rope became tangled in the platform. We were 
thrown against the raft, thus saving my helpmate 
half his toil. Fortunately the end of the stick on 
which I floated struck the logs first, and broke the 
force of what might otherwise have been a stunning 
blow. 
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"Tie the rope, Sim!" I called to ray assistant, 
who was now on the other side of the raft. 

"O, Bucklandl" cried Flora, as she came out of 
the house and gazed at me with an expression of 
intense pain. 

"Hookie!" ejaculated Sim, rushing to the point 
where I had seized hold of the raft. 

He stood there, jumping up and down on both 
feet, bewildered and helpless. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



EMILT GOODBIDGE. 



IN the water, straggling far his own or another's 
life, a man's stock in trade consists mainly of 
breath. Without that he can't do much, and gen- 
erally he fails for the want of it; not when life 
deserts him, but when he might, by an economical 
use of it, have been able to save himself. I had 
been in the water enough to learn this lesson, and 
to be competent to advise all my young friends, in 
the moment of peril, to refrain from useless and un- 
reasonable straggling, for that wastes the breath, and 
fritters away the strength. 

I held on at the raft till I had recovered tny 
breath, and felt strong enough to make another 
effort; for I found that my own life and that of 
my charge were to depend principally on my own 
exertions. Sim was willing, but he was stupid; and 
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I was afndd that some blunder of his would yet lose 
xne the battle. 

I brought the helpless girl on my arm so that she 
could take hold of the raft, but she seemed not to 
have the power to do so. 

"Sim, mind what you are about now!" I called 
to my help. 

«I wiD, Buckl What shall I do?" stuttered he. 

"Lie down on the platform so that you can reach 
the girl" 

He obeyed, and held out his great paws towards 
my helpless burden. I raised her up a little, and he 
grasped her under the arms. He was as strong as 
an ox; and raising her a little way, he turned over, 
and then lifted her clear from the water, but drag- 
^ng her up as roughly as though she had been a 
log of wood. I needed no help myself, and was on 
the raft almost as soon as the girl. She was utterly 
exhausted, and unable to hold up her head. Sim 
and I carried her into the house. We laid her in 
Sim's bunk, and Flora was as tender with her as 
though she had been a baby. 

" Hookie ! " exclaimed Sim, staring at the sufferer. 
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with his mouth open wide enough to take in iw 
canal boat. ^Is she dead?" 

**No — not dead!" replied Flora, as she lifted the 
wet locks from her face, and gently rubbed her 
temples. "What shall we do for her, Buckland?" 

" She is chilled with the cold, and worn out with 
fear and exertion." 

"I shall be better soon," said the girl, fidntly. 
"I feel better now. Let me rest a moment." 

"Give her some hot tea," suggested Flora. 

The tea-pot was on the stove, and I prepared a 
cup of tea for her. She drank it, and the eSect was 
good. 

"I feel better; but I am so cold I" said she. 

Flora and I consulted what it was best to do, and 
we finally decided that her wet clothing must be 
removed. I carried her into my sister's room, and 
laid her on a blanket. I then closed up the shut- 
ters of the outer room, replenished the fire, and left 
Flora to do the rest. The stove would heat the 
house as hot as an oven when the windows and 
doors were closed. 

Sim was now at the steering oar, where I joined 
15 
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Mm. Eicoept the fragments of the wreck which 
floated on the river, there was no vestige of the 
terrible calamity in sight. 

•*Do you think she will die?" asked Sim, looking 
as anxioos as though the girl had been one of our 
own party. 

"No; she is better now. She will be all right in 
a day or two.** 

"Who is shey* asked he, opening his month and 
his eyes to express his wonder. 

"I don't know— how should I?" 

** Didn't she tell you?" 

"No — she isn't able to talk much yet. She 
hasn't Bidd ten words.'' 

"Didn't she tell you who she was?'' 

Sim asked silly questions, and I had not always 
the patience to answer him, especially when he had 
asked the same ones half a dozen times. I had as 
much curiosity as he had to know who and what 
the young lady was, and I was impatient to hear 
fiom Flora* As she did not call me, I was satisfied 
her patient was doing well It was quite dark now, 
and I was walking rapidly up and down the raft^ to 
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keep myself warm, for I had had no oppiHtomty to 
change my wet clothes for dry ones. 

^ Backland I " called the soft voice of Flora. 
"You may come in now." 

"How is the girl?" I asked. 

" She is nicely now. I have rubbed her, put diy 
clothes upon her, and covered her np with blankets 
in my bed. She wants to see you." 

I followed Flora into> her room. The strangery 
with the exception of her head, was buried in the 
blankets, and by the dim light of the lantern I saw 
as pretty a face as it ever had been my good 
fortune to behold before. I had hardly seen her 
until now; certainly my first impressions of her 
features and expression were derived from this 
observation, rather than from any former one. She 
had a very mild, soft blue eye; but she looked 
quite sad and troubled. 

"I wish to tell you how grateful I am to you fi>r 
saving my life," said she. "I shall never forget 
your kindness, and I hope I may be aUe to do 
something more for you." 

"O, never mind that^" I replied. "That's all 
right I'm glad I had a chance to do as I did," 
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^ Yon are a brave and noble yonng man, and 70a 
saved my life. It may do for 70a to forget it, bat 
it will not do for me to do bo." 

**I won't complain if you do;" and as all heroes 
say nnder similar circumstances, I told her I had 
only done my duty. 

**Tet I almost wish you had not saved me" she 
added, with a shudder, as her eyes suddenly filled 
with tears. 

«*Why so?" I asked, though I had not much 
difficulty in reading the cause of her sadness. 

"My mother! O, my mother I" cried she, in 
agony. 

Poor prl! I wanted to cry with her. Flora 
threw her arms around her neck, and wept with 
her. 

"Your mother was in the steamer -~ was she?" 
I added. 

"She was — and lost" 

"Perhaps not," I suggested. 

"O, I know she was." 

"Probably some were saved." 

"I dare not hope so," sobbed she, xmcovering her 
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eyes, and glancing at me. ^I was sitting clear back^ 
as far as I could get, looking into the water, when 
this terrible thing happened. I was thrown into the 
river by the shock, or I jumped in — I don*t know 
which. I caught hold of that stick, but I did not 
know what I was doing." 

«But where was your mother?" I asked. «She 
may have been equally fortunate." 

^The boat was racing with another, and Mr. 
Spear asked my mother to go forward, and see the 
furnaces under the boilers, which, he said, were red 
hot. I was reading a book, and did not want to 
go. In two or three minutes after they went, the 
boiler burst. My mother must have been very near 
the furnaces when the explosion took place." 

«Who was Mr. Spear?" 

^He was the gentleman who was taking charge 
of us." 

"But it is possible that your mother was saved." 

"I wish I knew!" she exclaimed, with tremulous 
emotion. "Can't you ascertain? I shall be so 
grateful to you I" 

"I will try," I replied. "We are not more than 
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ten nulei from the plioe where the accident hi^ 
pened, and I can return." 

<«0, I wish you would 1" 

«Do you wish to return?'' I asked. 

<*She cannot go to-nigh V' interposed Flora. ^8he 
18 all worn out." 

<<I do not ftel able to go," added the poor girl; 
**and I do not wish to go nnleas my moth^ !# 
•ayed." 

<^What ii your mothei's name?" 

«Mr8. Goodridge," 

«And yours?" 

« Emily Goodridge." 

« Where do you live?" 

^In New Orleans. My £iiher is a merchant tiiere. 
I have been sick, and the doctor said I must go to 
the North; but my mother — " 

She could say no more, for her sobs choked her 
utterance. I assured her I would do all I could to 
ascertain the fate of her moth^. I went into the 
other room, and changed my clothes, and wrote 
down the names which Emily gave me, so that I 
need not forget them. After assuring myself that 
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everyihing was right in the house, I went oat and 
hoisted the saiL Taking the steering oar, I ran the 
raft up to the shore on the Missouri side, as the 
wind was favorable in that direction. I secured the 
craft in the strongest manner, in order to make sure 
that she did not go adrift daring the night. 

I knew there was a villi^e not far above, for I 
had seen the lights of it through the window as I 
was talking to Emily. I went on shore, and walked 
about a mile, which brought me to the place. I 
went into a store that I found open on the levee, 
and inquired of the keeper in what manner I could 
get to Cairo. He told me I could only go by a 
steamboat, and that I might have to wait an hour, or 
a couple of days, for one. But, while I was talking 
with him, a man came in and said there was a boa^ 
coming up the river. The person who brought this 
pleasing intelligence was rough looking, and I offered 
him a dollar if he would put me on board of her. 
He accepted my proposition so good-naturedly that 
I concluded the boat was coming up to the town; 
but she did npt, and he put me into a bateau, and 
pulled off to her. At first she would not stop. 
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*< Great news!" I shouted, at the top of my InngB. 

Cariosity did what good-nature would not, and 
the boat stopped her wheels long enough for me to 
jump on her deck. 

**What do you mean by great news?" demanded 
a gentleman, who, I soon found, was the captain. 
<*Did yon say that to make me stop the boat? If 
you did, Fll heave you overboard." 

•*No, sir; I did not," I replied, with becoming 
promptness after the threat he had used. 

"What*s your great news, then?" demanded he. 

**Do you know what two steamers went up the 
river about two or three hours ago?" I asked. 

"Certainly I do — the River Queen No. 4 and 
the Centurion. They passed me this morning. But 
what's your news, boy?" 

"The Centurion blew up about seven o'clock, as 
she was going into the Ohio River." 

"The Centurion!" exclaimed he. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Is that so, or are you making up this story?" 

"It is true, sir. I saved a young lady who was 
a passenger. I left her below this village, and I 
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want to go np and find out whether her mother was 
lost, or not." 

"What is her name?" 

"Emily Goodridge." 

"Goodridge? Do yon know her ftthei's name?" 

I looked at my paper, and found the name was 
Edward F. Goodridge. 

"He is one of the heaviest merchants in New 
Orleans," added the captain, thoughtfully. 

My news proved to be all I had represented it, 
and I was plied with questions which I could not 
answer, by the passengers interested in the fate of 
those on board of the unfortunate steamer. I could 
only tell them that the boat had been blown all to 
pieces, and that there was plenty of assistance at 
hand to save those who were thrown into the water. 

In less than an hour my news was fully con- 
firmed on the arrival of the steamer at Cairo. We 
were informed that the River Queen No. 4 was still 
there, with the survivors of the disaster on board, 
and I hastened to find her. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



FLORA. AND HEB PATIENT. 



rIERE was no difficulty, in finding the Biver 
Queen No. 4, for she was the centre of a 
circle of melancholy interest^ and a crowd of people 
had gathered on the levee to hear the latest tidings 
of woe from her cabin, now changed into a hospital 
I care not to dwell upon the sad scene which 
greeted my vision as I went on board of her, nor to 
describe the horror with which I glanced at the 
long row of ghastly corpses which had been taken 
from the water. 

It was a sickening sight, and terrible were the 
groans and the wailings of the sufferers which re- 
sounded through the boat. I learned that the cap- 
tain of the ill-&ted steamer was among the dead. 
If it had not been so, an hour in the midst of this 
horrible din of sighs, and wails, and groans would 
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have been an all-sufficient punishment, if he had a 
human heart in his bosom, for the base mme of 
sacrificing those precious lives to the stupid rivalry 
of the hour. 

The officers and passengers had been engaged in 
making up lists of the wounded and the dead. 
Among the latter I found the name of Mrs. Good- 
ridge and Mr. Spear. I shuddered as I realized that 
the worst fears of Emily were confirmed. I in- 
formed the clerk of the boat that I had saved one 
of the passengers, and her name was stricken from 
the list of the dead, and added to that of the 
Jiving. 

I learned that the body of Mrs. Goodridge had 
been recovered, and that friends on board of the 
steamer WQuld take charge of it. There was nothing 
more for me to- do, and I fled, sick at heart, from 
the awful spectacle. I went to a small hotel near 
the landing, and though I slept heavily, awake or 
in my slumber, the scenes of death and woe I had 
beheld still haunted my mind. I took an early 
breakfast, and then endeavored to find a boat bound 
down the riv^. There was none in Cairo that 
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would suut that day, and it might be Beveral days 
before I could obtain a passage. I coald not think 
of prolon^ng the agonizing suspense of our pas- 
senger on the rafty or of leaving the two females to 
the care of so heavy a thinker as Sim Gwynn. If 
a squall or a sudden rise of the river occurred, my 
assistant would be helpless; and if the raft broke 
loose, he would not have wit enough to bring it up 
to the shore again. 

I walked up and down the levee, thinking what I 
should do. I could not charter a steamer, and there 
was no conveyance on the other side of the Mis- 
sissippi. While I was thus fretting at the delay, I 
came to a yard where boats were kept for sale. 
Most of them were for the use of steamers, and 
were &r beyond my means; but I found a second- 
hand ski£^ which I purchased for ten dollars, in- 
cluding in the price a pair of good oars. It would 
be a handy thing to have on the raft, and if I had 
had it when I first saw poor Emily Groodridge in 
the water, I could have saved her without any dif- 
ficulty. 

In this light boat I embarked at nine o'clock. 
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The raft was ten or twelve miles below Cairo; bat 
tiie swift current would speed me on my way with 
little labor at the oars. I pulled steadily, and with 
just power enough to give me steerage-way; and 
when I reached the raft, I found I had made the 
passage in little more than two hours. 

^< Hookie I " ejaculated Sim, with a stupid stare, as 
I ran the skiff up to the raft. 

^ Catch the painter P I called, throwing hun the 
rope. 

**I ham't seen no painter,** he replied, staring 
around him, and letting the rope run off the raft| 
and the skiff go adrift. 

I pulled up to the raft again, and' succeeded in 
making my deck hand . understand that he was to 
hold on to the rope attached to the boat. 

"Where did you get that boat?" 

"Catch hold, and haul it up," I replied; for I 
seldom found it practicable to answer Sim's ques- 
tions. 

"Did you find this boat?" he asked when he 
had pulled it up on the platform. 

"No; how is the girl we saved?" 
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«Did you make this boat?" 

"No; I bought it; gave ten dollars for it. Hoir 
is the girl?'' 

«0, she's sick! Leastwise, she wn't very well, 
and didn't sleep much." 

I did not suppose she had slept very "well; for 
one with such a fearful anxiety on her mind must 
have suffered intensely during the long night. I 
hastened into the house, and found dear Flora 
making some tea for her patient. I surmised that 
the poor child had also spent a sleepless night, for 
she looked pale and ill herself and I trembled for 
her welfare, devoted and self-sacrificing as she was 
in the presence of the heavy woe of her charge. 

"How is Emily?" I asked. 

"She is very sick, I fear," replied poor Flora, 
sadly, for she seemed to make her patient's suffer- 
ings her own. " She has hardly closed her eyes 
daring the night" 

"And you have not slept yourself Flora." 

"No, I have not The poor girl has talked about 
her mother all night long. What news do yon 
bring Buckland?** 
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" I hardly dare to speak it," I replied, in a whiq>er. 

^ It can be no worse that her fears. She is already 
reconciled to the worst," added mj sister, with a 
sympathetic tear. 

"Flora," moaned Emily. 

The devoted little nurse hastened to her patient. 
I had not the courage to follow her, and face the 
torrent of woe which my news must carry to her 
aching heart. Perhaps it was cowardly in me, but I 
could not help it. I stood at the door and listened. 

" Tour brother has come. I heard his voice," said 
Emily, in a tone convulsed with emotion. 

**He has come, dear," replied Flora; and I heard 
her kiss the grief-stricken maiden. 

**Tou have no good news to tell me. I know 
you haven't," wailed the sufferer. **I did not 
expect any. I knew she was — " 

And then I heard her sob. She was calmer than 
I had anticipated, and I ventured to go into the 
room. My heart was in my throat as I gazed upon 
her pale face and hollow eyes. She wept bitterly, 
as I confirmed her worst fears ; and Flora, with her 
arm twined around the poor girl's neck, wept with 
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her, and frequently kissed her. As gently and 
tenderly as I could I told her the sad truth, and 
assured her that kind friends had taken charge of 
her mother's remains. 

I left her with Flora then, for she was the best 
comforter. As I put on my working clothes in the 
adjoining room, I heard my sweet sister speaking to 
her the tenderest of pious consolations. She breathed 
the name of Jesus in her ear, and pointed her to 
the Bock of Ages for hope, for the joy which this 
world cannot give and^ cannot take away. Great 
rough fellow as I was, I wept with them; for never 
had my heart been so deeply touched before. 

On the platform I found Sim, still employed in 
examining the skiff I had purchased, apparently 
filled with astonishment that a little thing like that 
had borne me safely down the river for ten miles. 
He wanted to ask more questions about it; but I 
told him to cast off the fasts, and in a few mo- 
ments we were again borne on by the current of 
the Father of Waters. The day was bright and 
pleasant, and a fresh wind from the north-west was 
blowing. I hoisted the sail and trimmed it^ and 
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taking my place at the steering oar, I brooded over 
the bitter lot of my passenger. I pitied her, and 
loved her for her misfortunes. 

As the raft continued on its way, I b^an to con* 
aider what should be done with her. She was quite 
sick, and the rough house on the raft was^^not a 
suitable place for her. But she had no friends 
nearer than New Orleans. I asked myself whether 
I ought not to abandon the raft, and take passage 
in ft steamboat; but I had not money enough to 
pay the passages of the party, and I was obliged to 
luiswer the question in the negative. But I could 
pay Emily's fare, and place her in charge of the 
officers of some boat. I concluded to adopt this 
course at the first large town we reached, where a 
steamer would be likely to make a landing. 

The poor girl was unable to sit up during the 
day; indeed, she was so ill that I began to be 
alarmed about her. After dinner, I insisted that 
Flora should lie down on my bed, and obtain the 
rest she so much needed, while I sat with the 
patient. My poor sister was all worn out, and she 
dept till dark. Thanks to the gentle ministrations 
16. 
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of Flora, Emily was quite calm, but she could not 
deep. She talked to me of her mother all the time^ 
and I became almost a woman myself in my efforts 
to console her. 

I told her that I proposed to send her to New 
OrleasB by the first steamer I could find which was 
bound there. To my surprise, she strongly objected, 
declaring that Flora was an angel, and she would 
not leave her. She said she was very comfortable 
on the raft, and that she was much happier there 
than she should be in a steamboat; and she trem- 
bled when she uttered the word. I told her that 
her father would be very anxious about her, and she 
finally decided to write a letter to him, informing 
him that she was in the hands of good fiiends, on 
Jier way home. 

Flora was much refireshed by the sleep she had 
obtained, and sat up till midnight wi^ Emily. I 
made a bed for her on the floor by the side of her 
patient, and in the morning I found that both of 
them had rested well during the latter part of the 
night. Sim and I kept the raft going all' night, as 
usual. The next day I mailed Emily's letter to her 
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father. The physical condition of the poor snlEerer 
did not yet begin to improve, and Flora was un- 
remitting in her efforts to help her. I was very 
much surprised to find that the devoted nurse did 
not sink under her exertions. But the patient slept 
tolerably well at night, and I relieved my sister 
during part of the day. 

On the third day after the disaster, we passed 
Memphis; and I again urged EmUy to take a 
steamer for her destination. She consented; but I 
found that she did so in order to save us the trou- 
ble she gave. When I assured her that we had no 
desire to get rid of her, she insisted upon com- 
pleting the voyage on the raft. She could not bear 
to part with Flora, who had been both nurse and 
comforter to her in her affliction. 

I made a landing at Memphis, and procured every- 
thing I could think of that would add to the com- 
fort of Emily. She was very grateful to me, aa 
well as to Flora, and I am free to say that I found 
my greatest happiness in caring for her and my 
sbter; and all the more because they were so 
devoted to each other. 
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Day afker day went by ; and our coarse ooDtinaed 
past Yicksbor^ Natchezi Grand 6al^ Baton Rouge, 
till, on the thirteenth day from Cairo, and on the 
twenty-third fixnn Torrentville, we came in (ught of 
thd 8|nrei of New Orleans^. 

The snn was jast settbg as we came abreast of 
the dense piles of houses. When we reached a 
place &Torable tot landing, I ran the ntft up to the 
levw^ and made it fiuit to a post. 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

THB END OF THX YOYAGB* 

FOR the week preoediog the arrival of the 
raft, Emily Goodridge had been improving in 
health, though she was etill quite feeble. She sat 
np part of the day, and spent an hour or two in 
the forenoon ' in the open air. As we approached 
the dty, the excitement of being so near home 
buoyed her up, and eeemed to give her an unnatural 
strength. 

For my own part, I was in a whirl of excitement. 
The end of the voyage was a tremendous event in 
its^; but, as I thought of the astonishment of my 
brother when he should see Flora and me, and of 
the meeting between Mr. Goodridge and his daugh- 
ter, I could hardly contain myself. The sights along 
the river, too, were sufficiently wonderful to keep 
my eyes wide open, and my heart leaping. For the 
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fiiBt time in my life I saw a ship — hundreds of 
them, whose forest of masts and spars was as 
strange to me as though I had been transported to 
the centre of the Celestial Empire. 

It seemed to me an age since I had left Torrent- 
fille; since, with bounding bosom, I had guided the 
raft down the creek to the Wisconsin. The events 
which had preceded our departure appeared to have 
occnrred years ago, and to be dwarfed into littleness 
by the lapse of time. Captain Fishley, his wife, and 
Ham seemed almost like myths, so far removed were 
they from me by distance and time. I had almost 
forgotten that I had been charged with a base 
crime, and that I had fled to escape unpleasant 
consequences. 

There was the great city of New Orleans q>read 
ont before me; and there, somewhere in the midst 
of its vast mass of heaving life, was my brother, 'and 
Flora's brother. I knew not where to look for 
him. But my first duty was to the poor girl, sick 
in body and sick at heart, who had voyaged down 
the river with us ; who had made ns feel enough of 
Christ's spirit to know that ^it is more blessed to 
give than to receive." 
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Emily was in the chamber with Flora when Sim 
and I fastened the raft to the post My fet 
low-laborer had already indulged in unnumbered 
** Hookies,'* and his eyes were set wide open by the 
wonders that surrounded us. I left him to stare, 
and to be stared at by the idlers on shore, and 
went into the house. 

^OuT journey is ended 1" I exclaimed. 

<<And I am close to my father's house," added 
Emily, with convulsive emotion. 

As I looked into her pale face, I could not help 
fearing that she was close to her Father's house in 
a higher sense than she meant the words — dose to 
that ^ house of many mansions, eternal in the 
heavens;" for she seemed to have, in her weakness, 
but little hold upon this life. 

** Where does your fether live, Emily?" I asked. 

**In Claiborne Street," she replied. « If you could 
get a carriage, I would like to go there at once." 

^Do you feel able to ride in the carriage?" 

"O, yes -r- to go home." 

I went ashore, and soon found a carriage. I need 
hardly say that Emily's clothing was in very bad 
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oondhioD) though Flora had done what fihe could to 
improye iU Fortunately, it was nearly dark, jind 
her appearance did not excite much attention. 1 
could not permit her to go alone, and she insbted 
that Flora should accompany hen I left Sim in 
charge of the raft, with the promise to return soon. 
The carriage conveyed us to the numher in Clai- 
borne Street indicated by Emily. It was an elegant 
mansion, and I was abashed by the splendors that 
were presented to my view as I entered. 

The coming of Emily created a sensation among 
the servants; but her &ther was not at home, 
though he was momentarily expected. Flora and 
I were conducted to a magnificent parlor, whose 
splendors exceeded anything of which I had ever 
dreamed. Emily went up stairs, to clothe herself 
properly before her father came. The poor girl wept 
bitterly as she entered the house which she had left 
three weeks before with her mother. The torrent 
of grief was renewed as she gazed again upon the 
familiar scenes which had always been so closely 
associated with the dear one who was gone. 

A milatto 8inf«uit<iuui came into tiM room where 
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Flora and I were. He had jast greeted his young 
mistress, and his eyes were still filled with tears. 

^We have been expecting Miss Emily for seyeral 
days,'' s^d he. ^^Her &ther has suffered eyerything 
on her account." 

**I am sorry she was delayed, but she would not 
leave my sister," I replied. 

^'But how did she come? It was a very slow 
steamer," he added. 

^It was not a steamer. Didn't she write to her 
father?" 

^Yes; but she didn't say what she was coming 
in ; only that she was with v&ry good friends, and 
ahould be home in a w^ek or ten days." 

"She came on a raft." 

"On a raft!" exclaimed the man. "MissEmUy?" 

"It was her own choice. I tried to have her 
take a steamer ;^ but she would not. Bat there was 
a house on the raft, and she had a good bed." 

"Of course her father has felt very bad, and 
mnce the funeral he has fretted a great deal about 
her." 

"Since what fimeral?" I asked. 
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^ Her moihei'8. Poor Mrs. Goodridge was brought 
down from Cairo, packed in ice, and the faneral was 
a week ago yesterday.** 

One of the many steamers which passed ns on our 
way down the river had brought the remains of 
Emily's mother, and they had already been com- 
mitted to their last resting-place. 

The ringing of the door-bell called the servant 
from us. We heard the heavy step of a man, as he 
went up stairs; but we did not witness the first 
interview between Emily and her father. They had 
much to say, and we did not see them for half an 
hour. When they entered the parlor together, both 
of them were tolerably calm ; but the traces of tears 
were still visible in their eyes. 

"Young man," said Mr. Goodridge, taking me by 
the hand, after Emily had introduced Flora and me 
by name, **I am indebted to you for the life of my 
child." 

He wept, and could not utter what he evidently 
intended to say. My cheek burned, for in my 
sympathy for the poor girl and her father I had 
quite forgotten my hard swim after the disaster. I 
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stammered some reply, and did not even then know 
what I was saying. 

^ Under God, yon saved her; and I shall bless 
you as long as I live for the noble deed. It was 
hard to lose her who is gone; it would have been 
doubly hard to lose both of them.'' 

«9, I don't think anything of what I did," I 
replied. ^My poor little sister here has done a 
good deal more than I have for her." 

Mr. Goodridge took the hand of Flora, and 
thanked her as he had thanked* me. I told him the 
story of our voyage down the river after Emily 
joined us, as briefly as I could, giving my poor 
sister the credit for all her careful and devoted 
nursing of the invalid. 

"I must go now, sir" I added, when the narra- 
tive was finished. 

"Indeed, you must not," said the grateful fether, 
decidedly. 

"I left Sim Gwynn on the raft. He is rather 
simple, and I am afraid something will happen to 
him." 

«* Can't he leave the raft?" 
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^Not yet; my Buster's clothes and other things 
are in the house." 

He called the servant and ordered a carriage, say- 
ing he would go with me himself to the raft, and 
employ a man to take charge of it. We drove to 
the levee, where Mr. Goodridge sent for one of the 
porters in his warehouse, who was ordered to sleep 
on board, and see that nothing was stolen. Sim was 
directed to get into the carriage with ns, and we 
went back to the house of the merchant. 

** Hookie 1 " almost screamed Sim, ^w we entered 
the elegant mansion. 

*^Shnt up, Sim! Don't open your mouth again 1" 
I whispered to him. 

** Hookie 1" replied he, in a suppressed tone. 

**Well, Buckland," said our host, when we were 
seated in the parlor, — Sim with his mouth open 
almost as wide as his eyes, — ^'I should like to 
know something more about you. You have only 
told me what occurred after you saved Emily. How 
happened you to be floating down the liver on a 
raft?" 

I told my story, fiwm the day my father died, 
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keeping back nothing except the matter relating to 
Squire Fishley's infirmity. 

^And your brother is here in New Orleans?" 
said he. 

^Yes, sir. He has gone into bosiness here." 

"What is his name?" 

« Clarence Bradford." 

^ Bradford I I thought your name was BaoUand." 

«" John Buckland Bradford, sir." 

" I know your brother very welL He is the junior 
partner in the firm of Bent» La Motte, & Ca Their 
house is doing a fine business^ too. I don't think 
we can find your brother to-night, but we will in 
the morning." 

"He will be very much astonished to see us 
here." 

"No doubt of it; but your coming was a blessing 
to me. I have thre^ sons, but EmUy is my only 
daughter, and the youngest child. She is my pet 
She is in delicate health, and I tremble at the 
thought of losing her. You cannot understand what 
» service you have rendered me." 

He was nlent for several minutes, and I saw the 
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tears startiDg in his eyes again. He was thinking 
of her who was lost, or her who was saved — of 
both, more likely. 

"Shall you return to Torrentville again?'' he 
asked, after walking across the room two or three 
times, apparently to quiet his emotions. 

«No, sir, I think not." 

"Wherever you go, young man, I shall be your 
friend, with my money and my influence.'* 

"Thank you, sir." 

"I will consult with your brother, to-morrow, in 
regard to what I can do to serve you best; but my 
gratitude shall have a substantial expresdon." 

"O, sir, I don't ask anything for what I have 
done," I protested. 

"You do not ask it; but that does not absolve me 
from doing something. But, to change the subject, 
I do not quite like to have you accused of robbing 
the mail." 

"I didn't do it, sir." 

"The gentleman who gave you the money ought 
to come forward and explain. If you didn't open 
the letter, you should not suffer a day for it. I 
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will see your brother about that, too. It must be 
made right." 

*^I should be very glad to have it made right; 
but I can't tell who the man was that gave me the 
money." 

He insisted, in very complimentary terms, that 
one who had done what I had coold not be guilty 
of a crime^ and that I most be cleared even from 
the suspicion of eviL 

Sim and I slept on beds of down that night. 
The next morning Mr. Goodridge undertook to find 
Clarence. About the middle of the forenoon, while 
our raft party were all gathered in the parlor with 
the housekeeper, he was shown into the room. No? 
a word had been said to him as to the nature of 
the business upon which he was called, and his eyes 
opened almost as wide as Sim's when he saw Flora 
and me. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



CULBSNCE BBAJDFOBD. 



•*'Ti M"T dear Kttle Flora !** exclaimed Clarence, bb 
JLTjL he glanced from me to her, after he entered 

the room. 

He sprang to her chair, and embraced and kissed , 

her. I perceived that he was winking rapidly, as 

though an unmanly weakness was getting possesaon 

o£ him. 
^Buck!** he added, extending his hand to me, 

^what does all this mean? I supposed you were 

both in Torrentville " 

"We are not. We couldn't stand it any longer," 

I replied. 

"Stand what?** he demanded, sternly. 
"The way that Captain Fishley's folks treated us." 
" Tou don't mean to say they abused you I ^ 
"That's just what I mean to say. I thought I 
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spoke plain enoagh in my letters for you to ander- 
Btand me." 

^'I had no idea that you were actaally abased. 
Boys are always grumbling and complaining, and 
some of them think their lot is a great deal harder 
than it is. Flora didn't say anything in her letters; 
she didn't complain.'' 

<<She wouldn't have said anything if they had 
killed her," I replied. ^ I am not one of the grum- 
bling sort, and I didn't say anything till they picked 
npon me so that I couldn't stand it. I was kept at 
home from school half the time to work; and then 
I was the old man's servant, the old woman's ser- 
vant, and Ham's servant. I was kept on the jump 
by some of them all the time." 

^Bnt you were only to take care of the horse, 
and go for the mail every evening; and I thought 
you rather liked that," he added; and he wore a 
look of astonishment and indignation. 

«I did like it; but I had to work in the garden^ 
feed the pigs, make the fires, do chores about the 
house, run of errands, and work in the store. I was 
kept busy from morning till night." 
17 
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"That wasn't the bargain I made with them." 

•*I wouldn't have made any row about the work, 
if they hadn't treated me so meanly. Ham used me 
like a dog, and ordered me around as though I had 
been his nigger servant. It was *Buck, do this,' 
and ^Buck, do that, and be quick about it.' It was 
*Buck, black my boots,' in surly tones." 

"Black his boots!" exclaimed Clarence. 

"Yes, black his boots; and I was fool enough to 
do it until I found I only got kicked for minding. 
Mrs. Fishley used to snarl at me from morning till 
night. I never did anything right, and was never 
in the place where I ought to be. But, Clarence, I 
should have staid there, I suppose, till the time you 
named, if they had not abused Flora." 

" Flora ! " said he, knitting his brow, as he glanced 
at her. 

I told him that our female tyrant had actually 
shaken her several times, to say nothing of the con- 
stant scolding to which she was subjected. He was 
indignant, and assured me, if he had supposed the 
case was half as bad as I had represented, he should 
have hastened to Torrentville and removed us at 
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once. He thought my complaints were simply boy- 
ish dissatisfaction, and the situation nothing more 
than simply unpleasant 

**But you haven't told the worst of the story," 
interposed Mr. Goodridge. 

**I will tell that now, for it was the final cause 
of our leaving,'' I continued. ** A certain gentleman, 
whose name I cannot mention, gave me one hundred 
dollars for something I did for him.'' 

"Who was he?" asked Clarence. 

**I can't tell you, or anybody, who he was. 
About this time Ham Fishley robbed a letter of 
forty dollars, and when the money was missed, he 
laid it to me." 

"How do you know he did it?" demanded 
Clarence. 

" I saw him do it. I saw him break the seal, take 
out the money, and bum the letter ; " and I explained 
fully the circumstances. "Ham saw me counting my 
money, and his father wanted me to tell where I 
got it. I couldn't do that. They sent for a con- 
stable; but I took to the swamp. Now, I had 
either to tell where I got the money, — which J 
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ooQldnH doj-^or go to jail. Instead of doing either, 
I took Flora on the raft with me, and came down 
the river." 

•*Thifl is a very strange story, Buck; and I don't 
much blame Captain Fishley for not believing it,** 
said Clarence. " Somebody gave you a hundred dol- 
larsy and you would not tell who, even to saye 
yourself fiom going to jail. I can^t blame him.* 

"Nor I either, so fkr as that was concerned; but 
I do blame Ham, for he knew very well that I did 
not rob the mail*' 

"But why canH you tell who gave you the 
money?" 

"Because I promised not to do so, and because 
my telling would do an injury to the perscm who 
gave it to me." 

" I don't like the looks of this thing. Buck,* added 
Clarence, shaking his head. 

"I know it don't look very well,'^ I replied, rather 
sheepishly, for I realized that my brother had his 
suspicions. 

"Why should a man give you a hundred d<A- 
lara?» 
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<* Because I saved his life,'^ I answered, des- 
perately. 

^ If you did, be ought to be the first one to give 
yon the credit for the noble deed.'' 

* There's the hitch.'' 

*' So I thinV' s&id my brother, shaking his 
bead. 

*< Clarence, I know Buekland is honest and tme,^ 
i&t^osed Flora. ^Ile is the best brother that ever 
was, and yon mnstai't think hard of him." 

^Perhaps yon know more about it than I do, 
Flora; but it looks bad for him. Why a snaa 
Aould give him a hundred dollars for saving his 
life, and then not be willing that he should mention 
his name, passes my comprehension." 

^The gentleman bad been drinking a little too 
much, and that was what made ham fall into the 
water," I added, goaded on to reveal thus much by 
the doubts and suspicions of my brother. 

"Well, that makes it a little more plausible," 
replied Oarence. «Was there no one present when 
the man fell overboard?" 

^I shall not say any more about it, Ti^hether yon 
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belieTO it or not," I answered, rather indignantly. 
^I made a promise, and I intend to keep it." 

^I am satisfied the young man is honest, Mr. 
Bradford," said the merchant. 

^ I know he is," added Emily, with an enthusiasm 
which was worth the testimony of all the others. 

^ After the noble deed he has done, after risking 
his life to save that of an entire stranger, as he did 
for my daughter, I know he is not capable of rob- 
bing the mail," continued Mr. Goodiidge. 

"Saved your daughter?" asked Clarence, with an 
inquiring look at Emily and her father. 

Flora volunteered to tell the story of the events 
following the steamboat explosion, and my modesty 
will not permit me to set down the pleasant speeches 
which Emily added to the narrative. 

"Well, Buck, I am willing to grant that you are 
a hero," said Clarence, good-naturedly; "and you 
have done things for which I should have been 
slow to give you the credit, it the facts were not 
fully attested by all these witnesses. So you have 
made a voyage from Torrentville to New Orleans 
on a raft?" 
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"I have, and brought Flora with me." 

"You have proved yourself to be a smart boy, 
and I only wish you had left a better reputation 
behind you at Torrentville,'* 

I thought this remark was a little harsh. I do 
not wish to say anything against my brother, but I 
was very much disappointed in the view which he 
took of the robbery question. I know that he 
valued reputation as the apple of his eye, and keen- 
ly felt that it was cowardice for an innocent person 
to run away from the appearance of evil I know 
that he was very indignant at the treatment which 
the Fishleys had bestowed upon Flora and me; but 
he seemed to believe that I had exaggerated it, and 
that I had fled from Torrentville solely to escape 
the consequences of robbing the mail 

He was not satisfied with my conduct, and 
declared that my character must be cleared from all 
suspicion. The name he bore must not be tainted 
even by the appearance of a crime. He had been 
an honest man ; his father had been an honest man ; 
and he would rather have his brother sunk in the 
deepest depths of the Mississippi than that the 
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Btigma of a orime shoald be fiistened npon him. I 
was awed and abashed by the dignity of hii^ bear- 
ing and bis speech. 

*<Back, dare you go back to Torr^itTiUe?" he 
asked. 

" I shoald only be thrown into jail if I went.'* 

^No matter for that. Dare you trust to yenr 
own integrity for the final restdt?" 

^I can^t bring {he gentleman into court to say 
that he gave me the money, which is the only thing 
i^^st me." 

^Hare yon told the person how yon are sitaated, 
and of the charge agdnst yon?" 

^No, Z haren't seen him. He lives a hundred 
miles from Torrentville." 

^ I suppose so. 8ach witnesses are always a great 
way off when they are wanted," added my brother, 
with an ill-concealed sneer. 

«I Bee that you think I am guilty, Clarence," I 
replied, wounded beyond measure at his severe con- 
clusions. 

^I confess that the afiair looks to me like a 
trumped-up story." 
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**N'o, no, Clarence,'* inteTposed poor Flora, her 
eyes filled with tears, as she came to my chair and 
put her arm lovingly aroand my neck. •^Dear 
Backland, I know you are innocent!" 

"So do I,** exclaimed Emily. 

" Hookie ! " ejaculated Sim Gwynn, who had been 
sitting in silence, with his eyes and mouth wide 
open, but rather nervous when the battle seemed to 
be going against me. 

I wanted to cry myself, for I felt that my brother 
was very hard upon me. While the others were 
reaching conclusions through, their feelings alone, 
he was taking the common-sense view of the case. 
The facts were stubborn, as I had been obliged to 
acknowledge before; and all I could bring to attest 
my innocence was my simple word. But the con- 
ference was inteiTupted by the coming of the family 
physician, who had been sent for to see Emily. 
She and her father left the room. 

Clarence went over the history of the robbery 
again; and the more he considered, the more dis- 
satisfied he became with me. Dear Flora pleaded 
for a more gentle judgment, and told him how ill 
Ham and Mrs. Fishley treated me. 
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"I don't blame you for leaving the Fiflhleys/* 
he added. ^I blame myself for permitting yon to 
remain there, after yon complained of them ; bnt I 
had jast been taken into partnership with my em- 
ployers, and I could not well be absent. But I do 
blame you for leaving them with a stain upon your 
character. Something must be done immediately. 
I will not permit them to think you are guilty, un- 
less you are so. If you are guilty, you are no 
brother of mine." 

"I am not guilty," I protested. 

"Then you must prove it." 

"I can't prove it." 

"Are you willing to take your oath before Grod, 
in court, that you saw Ham Fishley take the money 
and bum the letter?" 

«I am." 

"Very well. Then you shall go to Torrentville, 
and face your accusers." 

"I am willing to do what you think is b^st." 

" I can't believe you are guilty of this crime ; but 
you were foolish to run away from it." 

"I will write to the person who gave me the 
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moneyy and he may do as he pleases about helping 
me out of the scrape." 

^ My business is nothing compared with this 
matter, and I will go- with you« Now, where is 
this raft?" 

He wished to see it, and Sim and I went with 
him to the levee. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 



UP THE BIYEB. 



CLARENCE called a dray, and had all Flora's 
things conveyed to the house he waa fitting 
up as his residence. The raft and its apparatus he 
sold, and he gave me the money. This was the end 
of the craft which had brought us on our voyage 
of seventeen hundred and fifty miles. We returned 
to the house of Mr. Goodridge in the afternoon. 

The physician had only repeated his advice that 
Emily must have a change of climate. Her fiEither 
had already decided to accompany her to the North 
himself. Clarence declared that Flora must not 
stay in the city duiing the sickly season. He had 
been married a month before, and if we had re- 
mained in Torrentville, the letter he wrote to us 
just before the happy event would doubtless have 
reached us. It had been his plan to start for New 
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Yoik efoAj in Angast, and to retam to New 
Orleans by the way of the West in October, taking 
Flora and me with him. Our unexpected arrival 
changed his purpose. In the course of a week it 
was arranged that we should go to Torrentville at 
once, and Mr. Gh>odiidge and his daughter were to 
accompany us. 

Flora and I remained at the house of the mer- 
chant during our stay in the city, though we fre- 
quently saw my brother's wife. She soon became 
much attached to Flora; the gentle invalid was so 
patient and loving that she could not help it. If 
there had been no cloud hanging over me, I should 
have been very happy in the bright prospect before 
me; but I hoped, when we arrived at Torrentville, 
that Squire Fishley would find a way to extricate 
me firom my dilemma. 

^Buck,** said Clarence to me, on the day before 
we started, "you begin life under brighter auspices 
than I did. Mr. Goodridge has just paid over to 
me the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be invested 
for you, and to be paid over to you when you 
are of ag^." 
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^Ten thousand dollars 1" I exclaimed, amazed at 
the magnitude of the sum. 

** And the same sum for Flora. Well, twenty 
thousand dollars is not much for him. He is a very 
rich man, and Emily is his pet. He has three sons; 
but all of them are bad boys, and all his hope in 
this world rests in his daughter. You are a lucky 
fellow, Buck.'* 

«I didn't think of anything of this kind," I added, 
filled with wonder at my good fortune. 

"I don't say you didn't deserve it; for, according 
to all accounts, you behaved well, and the girl 
wonld certainly have been drowned if you had not 
saved her. I am proud of you. Buck; but I wish 
you were well out of this Torrentville scrape." 

That worried him; and, indeed, it worried me, 
after I had heard so much said about it. If I had 
understood the matter as well in the time of it as I 
did afterwards, doubtless I should not have trusted 
to flight for safety, but faced my accusers. My 
sudden departure could not have failed to confirm 
the suspicions of Captain Fishley, and probably Ham 
had made the best use of the circumstances. 
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The next day we went on board of a fine steamer 
bound to St. Louis. State-rooms had been engaged 
for the whole party, and I should be glad to tell 
the story of the journey if space would permit. We 
enjoyed it very much, and on the way I pointed out 
to my companions the various objects of interest 
connected with the slower voyage of the raft. At 
first Emily was timid on board of the steamer; but 
her father introduced the captain to her, and he 
assured her that the boilers were new, and that he 
never raced with other boats under any circum- 
stances. She acquired confidence. Her health had 
improved a great deal, and she was able to sit up 
all day. 

At St. Louis we took another steamer, and from 
that were transferred to a third, which went up the 
Wisconsin River. When we arrived at Riverport, I 
felt as though I was at home, though I dreaded to 
appear again in Torrentville. At St. Louis I had 
written a long letter to Squire Fishley, narrating all 
the facts of the robbery of the mail, and the charge 
against me. I assured him I should keep the 
promise I had made to him, if I had to die in jai] 
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for d<ring S(v luid that he might do as he pleased 
aboat assisting me. I told him our party wocdd be 
in Biverport by the 10th of June, and wished him 
to write me there, advising me what to do. 

On my arrival at Riveiport I went to the post- 
office, and obtained the letter which was waiting for 
me. The senator wrote that he would meet me in 
Riveiport as soon after the 10th of June as his 
business would permit. He thanked me very warm- 
ly for keeping his secret so well, and assured me I 
should not suffer for my fidelity to him. 

This letter made me happy. I told Clarence tliat 
the gentleman who had given me the money was 
coming to my relief, and would be in Riverport 
within a few days. As the party were pleasantly 
situated at the hotel, it was decided to remain until 
the ^mysterious personage,'' as Clarence called him, 
made his appearance. Then the awkward fact' that 
when he did come he would be recognized, by my 
friends, as the tippler who had fallen overboard, 
would be disclosed; and I blamed myself for what 
I had said to them. I stated my dilemma to Clar- 
ence, and he placed the whole party under the seal 
of secrecy. 
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I had promised not to tell who had given me the 
mone^c^ I had not done bo; but I had said enough 
to enable my friends to know who he was when the 
squire came. It was awkward, but I could not help 
ity though I blamed myself for saying even as much 
as I did. 

Emily and I had become fast friends. Before we 
started from Kew Orleans, Clarence had dressed me 
up in a new suit of black clothes, and I flattered 
myself that I was not a bad-looking fellow. I was 
satisfied that Emily did not think I was an ill- 
favored young man. We had some pleasant walks 
at the places where we stopped. 

I was very impatient for the arrival of Squire 
Fishley. I expected him the day after we reached 
Riverport; but he did not come. In the evening I 
went to the vicinity of the post-office, and had a 
view of Darky and the wagon; but it was driven 
by a strange boy, who had been employed to take 
my place. I did not care to be recognized by any 
one fi-om Torrentville ; but as this boy did not 
know me, I ventured to go up and pat my friend 
the black horse on the neck. The old fellow seemed 
18 
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to know me, and whether he enjoyed the interview 
or not, I am sure I did. While I was caressing the 
horse, the new hoy came out of the office with the 
mail-bag in his hand. He looked curiously at me, 
and seemed to wonder how I happened to be on 
such good terms with his horse. 

** What's the news up to Torrentville?" I asked. 

*< Nothing particular, as I know o1^" he replied, 
looking hard at me. 

"Is Captain Fishley there now?" 

«Tes.'' 

« How's Ham?" 

"First rate." 

"How long have you driven the mail team?" 

"Going on three weeks. You see tlie feller 
that drove it before robbed the mail, and had to 
run away." 

« Did he ? What became of him ? " 

" That's what puzzles 'em. They can't git no dew 
to him. He cleared about two months ago, and they 
hain't seen hide nor hair on him sence. Do you 
know him?" 

"Know whom?" I asked, startled by this direct 
question. 
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^ Back Bradford, the feller that robbed the maU 
and ran away." 

"Why do you ask?" 

"O, nothin'; only the postmaster here told me to 
tell Captain Fishley that a letter came here f<Hr 
Buck Bradford, and that a yonng feller took it oat. 
Yoa haven't seen nothin' on him — have you?" 

I did not choose to answer this qaestion, and I 
edged o£^ without making any reply. It appeared 
that I was generally known in Torrentville as the 
mail robber, who had ran away to escape the eon- 
seqnences of hia crime. The reflection galled me; 
bat the day of redemption was at hand. I did not 
quite like it that the postmaster had sent word of 
xny presence in Riverport to my tyrants; for I did 
not wish to be taken up before the arrival of my 
most important witness. I deemed it prudent, there- 
fore, to keep out of sight to some extent, though I 
did not put myself out much about it. 

Squire Fishley did not come on the second day 
after our arrival, to my very great disappointment, 
for I began to fear that I should be snapped up by 
acme greedy constable. The keeper of the hotel. 
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who did not recognize me in the trim suit I wore, 
bad a Terj handsome keel boat, prettily painted, 
which he kept for the use of the pleasure travel 
frequenting his house. Sim and I had rowed our 
friends up and down the river in this boat, and I 
engaged it for the third day, as soon as I found 
that the senator was not a passenger on the down- 
river steamer. I intended to make a long excursion 
in her, as much to keep myself out of the way, as 
for the fun of it. I invited Emily and Flora to go, 
and^ik^y gladly accepted the invitation. 

After breakfast we embarked, with a plentiful sup- 
ply of luncheon on board, for we did not mean to 
return till the middle of the afternoon. I proposed 
to gp. ^ the creek, and then up the branch to the 
swamp, where we had started on our long voyage 
upon the raft;. Sim and I pulled cheerfully, and our 
passengers were delighted with the trip. We en- 
tered the gloomy swamp; but the river had fiJlen, 
so that its banks were no longer covered with 
water. I showed Emily the place where Sim and I 
had built the raft. We landed, and walked up the 
slope far enough for her to see the house and store 
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of the Fishlejs. In the cool shade of the swamp 
we lunched, and enjoyed ourselves to the utmost. 
My fair companion was an interested listener, and 
wished to know every particular in regard to the 
raft, which had heen the means of saving her life. 

About three o'clock we started to return, and 
the passage was so pleasant that it seemed like a 
dream of fairy-land. I sat at the after oar, with 
Emily directly in front ot me; and I am not al- 
together sure that this circumstance was not the 
origin of the fairy idea; at any rate, her presence 
enhanced the joy of the occasion. All went merry 
as a marriage bell till we reached a part of the river 
called the Ford. 

At this stage of the river the water was not three 
feet deep ; and, just as we were passing the shoalest 
part of the Ford, two men leaped into the water, 
and waded out to the boat. Sim and I were rest- 
ing on our oars at the time, and so sudden was 
the movement that I had no time to get out of 
the way. 

One of these men seized tte boat, and the other, 
in whom I recognized Stevens, the constable from 
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Tomntyine, grasped me by the collar, and dragged 
me oat of the boat to the shore. 

^We haye got yoa at last," said the officer. 

^Hookie!'* shouted Sim, as he stood np in the 
boat gazing at me, with his eyes distended, and his 
month wide open. 

My tyrants ha^ me again. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TWO HOUBS IN JAIL. 

THE appearance of the constable was a sufficient 
explanation of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen me. The man with him was a stranger to 
me. The mail boy had delivered his message to 
Captain Fishlej, and the constable had been sent 
down to Riyerport to arrest me; bat not finding me 
there, and probably learning from the hotel-keeper 
where I had gone, he lay in wait for me at the 
Ford. 

The officer and his companion were unnecessarily 
rough and insulting to me, I thought; but when I 
consider the exceedingly bad reputation which I had 
made, I am not much surprised. I was dragged out 
of the boat, my legs soused into the water, and my 
elaborate toilet — made in view of the &ct that I 
was to fkcQ Miss Emily Goodridge during the excur- 
sion — was badly deranged* 
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Of course Emily and Flora screamed when I was 
palled out of the boat; but I could hardly help 
laughing, in spite of my mishap, when I saw Sim 
Gwynn standing on the seat of the boat so as to 
exhibit his bow legs to the best advantage, with the 
stupid stare of wonder and terror on his face. The 
boat was floating down the river with the current, 
bearing my companions away from me. 

**Row back to the hotel, Sim, and tell my brother 
I have been taken up," I shouted. 

"Hookiel" responded Sim. 

Before I could say any more, my savage captors, 
with as much parade and violence as though I had 
been a grizzly bear, dragged me to the wagon in 
the road, in which sat Captain Fishley. I was sat- 
isfied that Sim, after he recovered his senses, would 
be able to conduct the boat in safety to the hotel, 
and I did not worry about my companions. 

**'Well, Buck Bradford," said my old tyrant, "you 
are caught at last." 

"Tes, I am caught at last," I replied; for I had 
resolved to put a cheerful face upon the matter. 

"What have you done with the money you stole 
from the letter?" he demanded, gruffly. 
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" I didn't steal any money from the letter. You 
will have to ask Ham Fishley what has become of 
that money." 

^He seems to be dressed better than he was. I 
suppose he laid it out for fine clothes," added the 
constable. 

"Do you perdst in saying that Ham Fishley robbed 
the mail?" said the captain, angrily. 

"I do; and I think I shall be able to prove it, 
too." 

**Tou see, the fellow is a black-hearted scoundrel," 
said the postmaster, turning to the man who was a 
stranger to me, and who, I afterwards learned, was 
a post-office agent or detective. "This boy has been 
in my family for several years, but he tries to screen 
himself by laying his crime to my son." 

"Have you got any money about you?" asked 
the constable. 

"I have," I replied. 

"Search him," added the captain, eagerly. 

"You needn't be so savage about it," said I, when 
the constable came at me as though I had been a 
royal Bengal tiger, with dangerous claws and teeth. 
"I'll submit without any pounding," 
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I turned oat my pockets. I had bought a new 
porte-monnde in New Orleans, and aU my funds 
were in it. M7 old one, which contained the burnt 
envelope, was in my carpet-bag at the hotel, so that 
I had no motive for concealing anything. The 
officer opened the porte-monnaie, and counted fifty- 
one dollars in bills, which he took from it. The 
trip down the river had cost me about seventy dol- 
lars, but the proceeds of the raft and its furniture 
had added twenty-five dollars to my exchequer. As 
my brother had paid all my expenses on the journey 
up the river, I had only spent a few dollars, mostly 
for the hotel boat. 

^Here is more money than was taken firom the 
letter," said the constable. 

^That only proves that he has robbed the msSl 
more than once," replied Captain Fishley. 

The post-office agent opened his eyes, and seemed 
to me to look incredulous. 

"Has this boy had anything to do with the mail 
during the last two months?" asked he. 

"Not that I know o^" replied the postmaster. 

The agent nodded his head, and did not seem to 
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be quite satisfied. I surmised that Ham had been 
robbing other letters. 

** Where have you been for two months ? ^ asked 
the agent, turning to me. 

**I have been to New Orleans," I answered. 

**Tou haven't been about here, then?" 

"No, sir." 

**Put him in the wagon, and we will drive home," 
said Captain Fishley. 

The post-office agent took me in charge, and he 
was not so rude and rough as the constable. He 
placed me on the back seat of the wagon, and sat 
beside me himself. All three of my companions pfidt 
file with questions on the way, and I told thearall 
about my trip to New Orleans on the raft. *, 

**Is Clarence in Riverport?" asked Captain I^fih- 
ley, much astonished, and I thought troubled also. ,. 

«He is." ^ 

**What did you come back here for, after you ha^^ 
robbed the mail?" he demanded. 

**I came back to prove that I didn't irob the 
maU." 

**I guess you can't prove that.** 
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«*I guess I can." 

**How long has Clarence been in Riverport?'* 

«* Three days." 

«Why don't he come np to Tbrrentville and see 
the folks?'^ 

•*He's coming. We were waitmg in Bi^rport to 
see a gentleman first," I answered. 

After I had told my story, they ceased questioning 
me, and I had an opportunity to consider my posi- 
tion. Ham Fishley would not be glad to see me. 
It would be more convenient for him not to have 
any examination into the circumstances attending 
the robbing of the mail. From one or two remarks 
of the post-office agent, I had come to the conclu- 
sion that other letters than Miss Larrabee's were 
missing. Besides, the demeanor of this man towards 
me was so considerate after I told my story, that I 
was confident he had his doubts in regard to my 
guilt. 

Captain Fishley drove up to the door of the store, 
and I was told to get out. I obeyed, and went into 
the store. There I saw Ham Fishley. I fancied 
that he looked pale, and that his lip quivered when 
he saw me. * * 
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"Got back — have you, Back?" said he, with a 
ghastly grin. 

"Yes, Tve got back," I replied, with becoming 
dignity. 

"They say the way of the transgressor is hard," 
he added. 

"I^^ink you will find it so. Ham, before this 
basiness is finished." 

"You still lay it to me," he added, angrily. 

Mrs. Fishley, hearing of my arrival, hastened into 
the shop to see me. 

"So, you monster, you! you have come back — 
have you ? " she began, in the same refreshing, snarl- 
ing tones which had so often enlivened my exist- 
ence in the past. \. 

" I have come back, Mrs. Fishley ; or rather I 
have been brought back," I replied, pleasantly; for 
I felt that I could afford to be good-natured. 

" Yes, mother ; and he still sticks to it tha( I 
robbed the mail — that I did!" added Ham, with 
the same sickly grin. 

"I should like to know!" exclaimed she, placing 
her arms a-kimbo, and staring me full in the face. 
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**! should Kke to know! Haven't we done enough 
for you, Buck Bradford, that you want to use us in 
this way? How du'st you run away, and take Flora 
with you? You will make her as bad as yourself 
byme-by.'* 

"I hope not,** I replied, smiling. 

^She went all the way to "New Orleans ^h him 
on a raft, and so did that Sim Gwynnr," interposed 
the captain. 

"Well, there's no end of wonders with bad boys. 
But Where's Flora now?" asked Mrs. Fishley. 

"She's at the hotel in Biverport> with Clarence 
and his wife." 

My female tyrant wanted to know all about it» 
and I told her; but I will omit the torrent of 
snapping, snarling, and abuse she poured out upon 
me for my base ingratitude to her who had always 
treated me like a son. By this time the news had 
begun to circulate in the village that "the mail 
robber" hai been caught, and men, women, and 
children came to see the awful monster. It was an 
awkward and uncomfortable situation for me; but 
I consoled myself by anticipaling the triumphant 
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acquittal which awaited me. When the people had 
gazed at me to their satisfaction, the constable con- 
ducted me to the jail. I did not shudder, as I sup- 
posed I should, when I was cast into the lonely 
cell, for I knew I was innocent. 

I had been tl^pe' but ^|^uple of hours, when the 
door was opened, and Clarence came in. Sim had 
succeeded in navigating the boat back to the hotel, 
and the story of my mishap had been told by Flora. 

**The steamer arrived just before I left," said my 
brother. ^A gentleman came to the hotel inquiring 
for you. Who was he, Buck?" 

•'He will tell you himself, if he chooses. I sup- 
pose he is the person I wish to see." 

''Buck, I have had my doubts from the beginning; 
but I feel more confident now that you are inno- 
cent," he added, taking me by the hand, and exhib- 
iting much emotion. "I have given bail for your 
appearance before the magistrate in the morning, and 
you may come with me now." 

"I just as lief stay here as not; I am innocent," 
I replied. 

^I have been talking with the post-office detective^ 
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who appears to be a very fair man. He says a val- 
uable letter, which failed to^jeaoh its owner, has 
been traced to this office since you went away. 
Of coarse you could not have taken that." 

"Nor the other.'* 

We left the jail and tftnt to Ae hotel in Tor- 
rentville, where we met the detective. I gave him 
some information in regard «fo Ham Fishley's habits, 
and he called in the keeper of the livery stable 
connected with the hotel. This man assured him 
that Ham had paid him over thirty dollars within 
two months for the use of his best team. I sug- 
gested that he should visit Crofton's, and ascertain 
what presents Miss Elsie had received from her 
lover, ftr this was the relation my young tyrant 
sustained to her, in spite of his and her tender age. 
He was not quite willing to ask her himself, but 
he purposecK to find out by some means. I was 
very sure that Ham's father had not given him 
thirty dollars for horse hire within two months. 

I did not sleep much that night, I was so ner- 
vous and excited. Early the next morning I went 
down to Riverport with Clarence. As we drove by 
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the post-office I saw Captain Fishley and the sen- 
ator come out of the house. I felt safe then. 
How Flora hugged me when I met her! How she 
wept when I told her I had been put in jail! And 
how glad Emily was to see me! 

We breakfasted with our friends, and as my ex- 
amination before the magbtrate was to take place at 
ten o*clock, the whole party started for Torrentville 
immediately. Sim Gwynn had some doubts about 
going up to Torrentville, and said "Hookie" with 
more than usual emphasis, when the thing was pro- 
posed to him; but Mr. Goodridge promised to save 
him from Barkspear's wrath, and he consented to go. 

At ten o'clock our entire party, seven in num- 
ber, entered the office of Squire Ward, where the 
preliminary examination was to take place. 
19 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



CONCLUSION. 



"■^CXOU are the fellow that stole the money 
JL Ethan sent me," squealed Miss Larrabee, as 
I entered the office. 

^^Not much," I replied. 

^O, but I know you did it; Ham Fishley says 
so, and I reckon he knows who took it." 

^I reckon he does, too," I answered, as I took a 
seat assigned to me by the constable. 

Captain Fishley and Ham. soon appeared, attended 
by the squire, the latter of whom, to the apparent 
horror of his brother, todk' the trouble to come to 
me, and cordially shake my hand. 

^You ought to have told me about this trouble 
before," said he, in a whisper. 

*I meant to keep my promise, whatever happened 
to me " I replied, cheered by his kindness and good 
will 
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Ham FisMey looked very pale, and his ,fiither 
looked very ugly. Qaite a number ' of witnesses 
"were present, including the postmaster of River- 
port. The examination was commenced, and I 
pleaded not guilty. Clarence had employed the 
smartest lawyer in town to manage my case, and 
I had had a long talk with him the night before. 
The missing letter was traced to the Riverport office, 
after which it had disappeared. Captain Fishley 
swore that I brought the mail up to Torrentville, 
and Ham that he had seen me counting what ap- 
peared to be a large sum of money, on the night 
when the letter should have arrived, according to 
the testimony of the postmaster at Riverport, who 
distinctly remembered the address. 

Then Ham was placed "on the gridiron," and 
slowly broiled by Squire Pollard, the lawyer who 
managed my case. He was asked where he spent 
the evening, what time he got home, when he had 
sorted the mail; and before he was "done," he be- 
came considerably "mixed." But Ham's time had 
not come yet, and he was permitted to step down. 

Captain Fishley had testified that I had no means 
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of obtaining money honestly, and that I had run 
away. The captain seemed to be greatly astonished 
when his brother was called to the witness stand for 
the defence. 

"Mr. Fishley, were you in Torrentville two months 
ago?" asked Squire Pollard. 

**I was," replied the senator. 

"Did you see the defendant at that time?" 

**Tes, sir." 

"Did you give him any money?" 

"Tes, sir." 

"How much?" 

"The young man drove me up from Riverport 
on the night in question. I gave him between forty 
and fifty dollars at that time, and enough more the 
next day to make a hundred dollars." 

"You gave him a hundred dollars, in two pay- 
ments?" repeated the lawyer, glancing round at the 
crowd which filled the room. 

" Tes, sir, that was the amount I gave him," 
replied Squire Fishley; but I saw that he looked 
troubled. 

"You gave him between forty and fifty dollars 
the first time?" 
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« Forty-six dollars, I think, was the exact amount.*' 

"Could this have been the money which Ham 
Fishley saw the defendant counting in the hay- 
loft?" 

"I have no doubt it was, as I ^x the time from 
the testimony of the witnesses." 

" Why did you pay the boy this large sum ? " 
asked the justice. 

"Because he had rendered me a very important 
service," answered the senator, coloring deeply. 

"What was that service?" continued the magis- 
trate. 

"I had the misfortune to fall into the river, and 
the young man saved my life," added Squire Fishley, 
now very much embarrassed. 

"Ah, indeed!" said the justice on the bench, nod- 
ding his head in full satisfaction. 

"But the defendant refused to tell where he got 
the money, and the presumption was, that he stole it." 

" I desired him not to mention the matter for . 
reasons of my own." 

"I submit, your honor," interposed Squire Pollard, 
"that this matter is foreign to the case. Squire 
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Fishley testifies that he gave the defendant one 
hundred dollars, and that he desired the young man 
not to mention the matter. This testimony explains 
where the defendant obtained his money, and why 
he declined to tell where he got it. The material 
fiicts are all elicited.^ 

Not only Squire Ward, but many others in the 
room, were very anxious* to know wbf this silence 
bad been imposed upon me. There was something 
dark about it, and the people were not satisfied. 
Squire Fishley was troubled, and, though my lawyer, 
who seemed to understand the matter, — I had told 
him nothing, — had influence enough to save him 
from any exposure, yet he was not content to leare 
the dark point in its present obscurity. 

** There does not seem to be any good reason for 
this concealment," added the justlee. 

«A11 the essential fiMts have come out, your 
honor," said Squire Pollard. 

«I wish to explain it fully," interposed the senator, 
very much to my surprise. ** Since this event, I 
have been elected president of a total abstinence 
society. I took the pledge two months ago, on my 
return home from Torrentville." 
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"What has this to do with the case?" demanded 
the justice, impatiently. 

"I will explain," resumed the senator. "I had 
never been in the habit of drinking more than one 
glass of intoxicating liquor in a day; but meeting 
some friends on the steamer, I exceeded my limit. 
In a word, I was somewhat intoxicated when I fell 
into the river, and this was the reason why I wished 
to conceal the &cts. The events of that night made 
me a total abstinence man, and with God's help I 
will never taste the intoxicating cup again." 

"Ah, indeed!" said the magistrate. 

Squire Fishley stepped down from the stand, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. After this 
humiliating confession, I think there was not a man 
present who did not respect and honor him for his 
manly acknowledgment. 

"There appears not to be a particle of evidence 
against the defendant," said Squire Pollard* "I 
move that he be discharged." 

I was discharged. 

My friends gathered around me, as the court 
broke up, to congratulate me on the happy event. 
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Clarence was Batisfied, and how wannly Emily 
Ooodridge pressed my trembling hand ! In my 
heart I thanked Ood for this issue. Captain Fish- 
ley seemed to be stunned by the result; and Mrs. 
Fishley, who came in after the examination com- 
menced) ** wanted to know ! " Ham was confounded; 
and as he was moving out of the office, the post- 
office agent placed a heavy hand upon his shoulder. 

My junior tyrant looked ghastly pale when he was 
conducted back to the magistrate's table. His guilty 
toul was withering in his bosom. Tyrants as his 
father and mother had been to me, I pitied them, 
for they were not guilty of his crime. 

«*What do you mean by that?** demanded Cap- 
tain Fishley, angrily, as the detective dragged his 
son up- to the bar of justice. 

<*I arrest him for robbing the mail.'* 

^ Me ! " exclaimed Ham, his lips as white as his 
face, and his knees smiting each other in his terror. 

**I should like to know!" ejaculated his mother, 
holding up both her hands in horror and surprise. 

"Do you mean to say that Ham robbed the 
mail!" demanded Captain Fishley. 
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"I am afraid he did." 

"Then you are going to believe what that wretch 
Bays," gasped Mrs. Fishley, pointing to me. 

The justice immediately organized his court for 
the examination of the new culprit, and Captain 
Fishley was called as the first witness. 

"Does your son receive wages for his services?" 
asked the detective, who managed the caae for the 
post-office. 

"No, not exactly wages. I give him what money 
he wants." 

"How much money do you give him?" 

"As much as he wants," replied the witness, 
sourly. 

"How much have you given him during the last 
two months?" 

"I don't know." 

"What do you think?" 

« I don't know." 

" Answer the question to the best of your knowl- 
edge and belief" interposed the justice. 

" Perhaps fifteen or twenty dollai-s," replied the 
captain, determined to make the sum large enough 
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to cover the case, though I believed that the sum 
he named was double the actual amount he had 
^ven Ham* 

"Did it exceed twenty?" 

«No, I think not." 

The detective then inquired particularly into the 
management of the mails, as to who opened them 
and sorted the letters. I was then placed on the 
stand. I told my story, as I have related it before. 
I produced the fragment of the envelope I found in 
the fireplace on the morning after the destruction 
of the letter. Captain Fishley was overwhelmed, 
and Mi's. Fishley wrung her hands, declaring it was 
all "an awful lie." 

Captain Fishley immediately called in Squire 
Pollard, who had done so well for me, to defend his 
son. The skilful lawyer subjected me to a severe 
cross-examination, in which I told the simple truth, 
with all the collateral circumstances about the party 
at Crofton's, the hour, the weather, the day, and 
twenty other things which he dragged in to confuse 
me. Truth is mighty always, in little as well as in 
great things, and she always stands by her fdends. 
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The stable-keeper appeared with his memorandam- 
book, and astonished Captain Fishlej by swearing 
that Ham had paid him over thirty dollars, within 
two months, for the use of his best team. The wit- 
ness also testified that he had seen Ham pay four 
dollars for two sappers at the hotel in Tripletonr, 
ten miles distant, and that the defendant had told 
him not to tell his &ther that he hired the team. 

The evidence was sufficient to commit the prisoner 
for trial before the United States Court. His father 
and his uncle became his bail. The detective had 
also ascertained that he had given his "lady love" 
jewelry to the amount of at least thirty dollars, 
which she indignantly sent back as soon as the facts 
transpired. 

People wanted to know why I had not told of 
Ham before. I had told his father, but he would 
not believe me. I was afraid that Squire Fishley 
would blame me for the testimony I had given ; but 
he did not, much as he regretted his brother's 
misfortune. 

Our party left the office together. As we were 
going out, Mr. Barkspear put his haad on Sim 
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Owynn's arm, and frightened him nearly out of his 
scanty wits. The poor fellow flew to the protection 
of Mr. Gk)odridge. 

"That boy ran away from me," said the miserly 
farmer. 

**He didn't give me enough to eat," howled Sim. 

"He must go back and work for me till his time 
is out" 

"No, sir; he shall not," interposed the wealthy 
merchant. "Ton starved him, and the obligation, if 
there ever was any, is cancelled." 

*'But I ought to have sunthin' for his time," 
whined Barkspear. 

"Not a cent;" and Mr. Goodridge hurried Sim 
towards the hotel. 

Sim was relieved; but Sim was not exactly a 
prize to any one. He was good for nothing es^pept 
to work on a farm, or do the chores about the 
house. He was good-natured and willing. He had 
a hand in saving Emily Goodridge, and her father 
could not forget that. He found a place for him 
with a minister in Biverport, and left a thousand 
dollars in trust for his benefit. 
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My brother wished to go east, and I was held aa 
a witness to appear in Ham's trial; bat .the culprit 
took to himself heels aqd ran away, probably by his 
father's advice, as the testimony against him con- 
tinued to accumulate. His bail was paid, and 
nothing was heard of Ham for years, when I saw 
him tending bar on a Mississippi steamer. He was 
a miserable fellow. "Cutting a swell" had been his 
ruin, for his desire to be smart before "his girl" had 
tempted him to rob the mail. 

I am glad to be able to say that Squire Fishley 
did not suffer by his honest confession of his own 
weakness, for he was true to his pledge, and true to 
his religion. He has held several high offices in this 
state, and will probably go to Congress in due 
time. 

The Fishleys of Torrentville had no good will 
towards me, and I kept away from them. Our 
party remained together during the summer at the 
North, and in October returned to New Orleans. 
Flora and I went to live with Clarence, and I was 
employed in the store of his firm, first as a boy, 
theii as a clerk; and when I was twenty-one, I had 
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the capital to go into business as one of the 
concern. 

Emily Goodridge's health was much improved by 
her journey to the North, and every year the same 
party repeated it. I need hardly say that during 
my clerkship I vras a constant visitor at the house 
of Mr. Goodridge, and that his daughter and myself 
vere the best of friends. Flora used to go there 
every afternoon ; but she could not venture out, as I 
did, in the evening air. 

Years rolled on, and brought their changes. I 
vras a merchant in prosperous circumstances. Flora, 
in a measure, outgrew her bodily infirmities, but she 
was always an invalid. I heard from Sim Gwynn 
once in a great while. He took care of the minisi- 
ter's horse and his gardeii. He could not ''keep a 
hotel," and he did not aspire to do so. He was 
contented with enough to eat and enough to wear. 

I am still a young man; but our firm is Brad- 
ford Brothers. We are doing well, and in time 
hope to make a fortune. Whether I do so or not, 
I shall still be happy, for my wife — whom I picked 
up one day on the Mississippi River — is joy enough 
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for this world, though I have another, and almost 
equal joy, in dear Flora, whose home is also mine. 
We are blessed of God, and blessed m ourselves, for 
we are as loving and devoted to each other as 
when, years ago, on the raft, we journeyed Dovra 
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